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POLITICAL PROSPECTS. 


A’ the beginning of the year, when all the world 
; is conventionally supposed to combine instructive 
Yeflections on the past with good resolutions for the 
future, the Ministers and the chiefs of Opposition, with 
their respective adherents, may perhaps vary their private 
meditations with calculations of their political prospects. 
if Mr. Disraerti counts his forces, he may find gratification 
in an increase of numbers during the past year which is 
not altogether insignificant. The Government has lost at 
Jeast a dozen seats, and it has not gained one in exchange, 
although one of the seats for Bath has been recovered by 
the energy of Mr. Hayrer. Nevertheless, the Ministerial 
majority is still large enough for all practical purposes, if 
only it retains its union and its allegiance. It is quite 
certain that Mr. Guapstone may, if he thinks fit, hold 
office till the general election ; nor indeed can it be supposed 
that he would, even in the contingency of a Parliamentary 
defeat, resign until he had tried the effect of a dissolution. 
The last Session of a Parliament is equally unfavourable 
to sound legislation and to any legitimate trial of 
the strength of parties. The Government and the Oppo- 
sition propose and discuss measures, not so much on 
their merits as with reference to the opinions and preju- 
dices of the constituencies. Mr. Disraett would perhaps 
scarcely care to disguise his desire of conciliating popular 
favour in preparation for the election ; while Mr. GLapsTonzE 
must be deeply persuaded that his most earnest and solemn 
duty is to procure the return of the largest possible Liberal 
majority. There is some risk of the dilapidation of the 
public estate when two just, or unjust, stewards are pre- 
paring to compete for the support of the tenantry by 
offering them concessions at the expense of the landlord. 
If Mr. SransreLp accurately represents the policy of his 
colleagues, there will be no limit to the successive per- 
centages which will be deducted from rents and liabilities. 
It is above all things ne that the Liberal party 
should be provided with a lasting habitation; and if a 
readjustment of local or general taxation, or even the 
abolition of one branch of the Legislature, is necessary to 
serve the purpose, Mr. SransFrELD is prepared to show that 
he is wiser in his generation than old-fashioned supporters 
of the Constitution. 

The Government has the great advantage of proposing 
and settling the issues which are to be debated during the 
Session that they may be raised at the general election. 
There can be little doubt that Mr. Giapstone will signalize 
his incumbency of the Exchequer by some large financial 
measure, which may perhaps extend to local taxation. It 
will be the interest as well as the duty of the Opposition to 
receive with candour, if not with deference, a scheme which 
will be proposed on the highest authority. Mr. Guapsrone’s 
scientific conscience will, in the department of which he is 
more especially master, furnishsome security against the party 
bias which might influence his political conduct. He may 
— be capable of swamping a class which he regards as 

ostile to himself by a new Reform Bill; but unless he 
is prepared to deviate from all the traditions of his life, he 
will scarcely punish landowners for their Conservative pro- 
pensities by unequal taxation. It may be hoped that the 
House of Lords will furnish no excuse for the renewal of Mr. 
STansFELD’s preposterous attack, by rejecting any equitable 
modification of the present system of local taxation. The 
crude measure of last Session was properly reserved for 
mature reconsideration, but there will be no difference of 
Opinion as to the fairness of imposing rates on any kind of 
profit which is derived from land. A more temperate critic 


than Mr. StansreLp might have reflected that great land- 
owners, even if they were disposed to legislate exclusively 
for their own benefit, have an infinitesimal interest in the 
readjustment of rates, as long as the total burden is not 
increased. The proprietor of a parish, if he pays a rate 
on his woodlands, pays so much less on his farms, and it 
matters little whether his contribution comes out of the 
right hand pocket or the left. It is nevertheless perfectly 
natural that measures proposed by the professed enemies of 
landowners should be regarded with suspicion and dislike. 
Mr. Goscuen’s taunts and blundering statistics, and Mr. 
STANSFELD’s vituperative declamation, are not calculated to 
inspire confidence in their fiscal policy. 

Mr. Guiapstone’s answer to the deputation from the 
Labourers’ Unions will probably reveal the secret of his 
intentions as to dealing with the county franchise. His 
own opinion in favour of an extension of the suffrage has 
been repeatedly proclaimed ; and it was repeated in his letter 
to Mr. Forster at the end of the last Session. He may 
probably decline to introduce a Bill on the subject during 
the present year, on account of the obvious impossibility of 
— it mto an Act before the general election. The 

ouse of Lords would be fully justified in refusing its 
assent to a great change in the representative system on 
the eve of a dissolution, especially as it would be im- 
practicable to provide for the registration of the new voters 
so as to enable them to exercise their franchise. There 
would be an intolerable and unprecedented anomaly in 
an election conducted exclusively by a of the 
legal constituency. After the last Reform Bill, Mr. 
DiskraEi’s Government retained office for a year and 
a half on the express ground that it was impossible 
to dissolve Parliament at an earlier period. A promise to 
the Labourers’ deputation of early compliance with their 
wishes will perhaps serve the same political purpose which 
would be obtained by a Bill; but it is possible that the 
Ministers may prefer an ostensible attempt at legislation 
for the purpose of tempting the Opposition into some 
ruinous blunder. When the disfranchisement of the land- 
lords and farmers was first proposed, some Conservative 
speakers and writers affected, with the transparent cunning 
of conscious simplicity, to approve of a measure which 
would, as they fancied or predicted, serve the interests of 
their party. Mr. Disrar.i’s policy in 1867, though it is 
deeply regretted by serious and responsible Conservatives, 
naturally finds admirers and copyists among the more 
vulgar sort of party managers; and perhaps some 
stohd magnates may believe that, in spite of the 
Ballot, their influence with the labourers would pre- 
vail over the blandishments of Mr. Arcu. Candidates 
are naturally unwilling to alienate the good will of 
those who may soon form the majority of their constitu- 
encies. It is scarcely to be expected that members should 
give full utterance to the repugnance and alarm with which 
the establishment of household suffrage in counties is re- 
garded by prudent politicians. If Mr. Guapstone should 
introduce a County Franchise Bill, judicious Conservatives 
will content themselves with objecting that the 
is premature and inopportune, and that it has eviden 
been made for party purposes. The hasty experiment 
of competing with the Ministers in the task of destruc. 
tion will apparently not be encouraged by the astute 
leader of the Opposition.” The only serious and statesman- 
like of Mr. Diskaei’s sparkling collection of epigrams 
at Glasgow conveyed a valuable hint to his more incautious 
followers. While he carefully abstained from pledging 
himself against an extension of the franchise, he remarked 
that he was not prepared to consent to tbe redistribution 
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which would, in his opinion, be the necessary consequence 
of equalization of the suffrage. He added that a Reform 
Bill would for more than one Session occupy the attention of 
Parliament, which would therefore be prevented from 
dealing with other important measures. On the whole, it 
would be at present unfair to impute to Mr. Giapstone the 
intention of introducing a measure for exclusively party 
objects, which would after all perhaps not be promoted by 
the attempt. 

It may be conjectured from Mr. Sransrevp’s language, 
and from Mr. Forsrer’s retention of his office, that the 
Government is not prepared to comply with the demands 
of the Birmingham League on the question of education. 
The malcontent Nonconformists have already tried their 
electoral strength and failed. They professed to secede 
from the Liberal party at several elections, and the Minis- 
terial candidates were defeated. They afterwards found a 
pretext for returning to their obedience, and the Ministerial 
candidates were still defeated. At the general election they 
will have no choice but to support the present Government, 
which is therefore not urgently pressed to concede their 
demands. Their own best policy is to wait for opportunities 
of profiting by the flagrant blunders of the more violent 
Denominationalists. An attempt to legislate in compliance 
with the demands of an intolerant minority would benefit 
neither the Government nor their Nonconformist and Secu- 
larist clients. The ensuing Session is likely to be em- 
ployed rather in ignoble conflicts of party tactics than in 
the serious discussion of principles or in useful legislation. 


THE YELLOW BOOK. 

or French have invented or adopted the custom of 
publishing once a year a volume with a yellow out- 

side which is supposed to contain the chief matters of 
importance in the year’s diplomacy, and English corre- 
spondents go so far as to state periodically that the issue 
of this precious volume is awaited with anxiety and in- 
terest. The Yellow Book for last year has just been pre- 
sented to the Assembly, and no doubt, if it had contained 
any revelations as to the foreign policy of the Brocim 
Ministry, it might have served to give much instruction and 
produce much excitement. But the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs makes up the Yellow Book exactly as he pleases. 
He leaves out what he likes and puts in what he likes, 
and M. pe Brocuie has been pleased to leave out every 
document that could commit him or enlighten any one, and 
to put in harmless disquisitions on points of the most trivial 
importance. There is not one single reference to Rome, 
Italy, or Austria—that is, to the countries with which the 
Government of France has difficult relations, and as to 
which it is of serious moment to France whether the 
policy of the Government is wise or foolish. Russia appears 
only in so far as its Treaty of Commerce is concerned, 
and Switzerland only comes in as offering observations on 
the application of the new military law of France to 
naturalized Swiss. This is no fault of the present French 
Ministry. They would probably do much more harm than 
good if they told more than they have told. No notion 
can be more baseless than that diplomacy can be carried on 
satisfactorily if everything that is written is to be made 
public. There has lately sprung up a custom among ex- 
diplomatists of making what they call revelations ; that is, 
publishing without permission secrets confided to them, 
or which they have learnt from their official position, 
under the pretence of defending themselves against unjust 
imputations, but reaily in most cases in the hope of 
damaging some one whom they especially dislike. The 
unfortunate M. Benepetri went on revealing one thing 
after another until he cleared out the whole heap of his 
confused memories; and more lately we have had the De 
Gramuon? revelations and the La Marmora revelations. 
This is a way of behaving towards friends and enemies 
which ought to be strongly reprobated. It cuts at the root 
of all confidential communications, and would soon make 
it impossible for anything of importance to be done in 
diplomacy unless by personal meetings and verbal under- 
standings. The late Emperor Napo.zon was, indeed, very 
much given to carrying on diplomacy in this way, for it 
just suited him; but then it suited him because he was all 
is life fond, if not of conspiracies, yet of treating the affairs 
of life in the spirit and with the arts to which conspirators 
are inclined. There must ef course be some check on diplo- 
macy, or nations might be too completely sacrificed to the 


whims or incapacity of a Minister of Foreign Affairs; and 
in England we have some such checks which are not perhaps 
inadequate. In the first place, the Foreign Secretary of 
the other party is sure to come in some day, and will 
know all that the Foreign Minister of the party in power 
has written, and it is no light thing for a Minister who 
has got to write a despatch on a matter which might tempt 
him to be imprudent to know that before long every word 
he writes may come under the criticism of a political rival. 
Then the nation with which he corresponds has got its own 
course to take. It may do what it thinks proper when it 
receives its communication ; and if it is known that it is 
complaining, and that it will not submit to the treatment it 
is receiving, the House of Commons is sure, if Parliament 
happens to be sitting, tomake some inquiry, and the Foreign 
Minister will have more or less to justify himself. Lastly, 
when any particular matter is really ended, and the trans- 
action can be looked on as a whole, the Government of the 
day is generally called on to publish a Blue Book on the 
subject, and to let all England know what has been done. 
This is generally not a very effectual check. If a thing is over 
and done with, there is generally no use in fighting over what 
ought to have been done ; and unless a change of ‘Ministry 
is desired, and is seen to be possible on other grounds, the 
Foreign Minister, even if he has blundered, gets a sort of 
official whitewashing, and goes on uninterrupted in the path 
he likes to follow. All that affects him is the general critic- 
ism which his despatches provoke. He rises in public esteem 
if they seem to their readers good despatches, and he sinks 
if they seem bad; and to be thought a capable Foreign 
Minister brings a man so much honour in England, and 
especially in the class to which Foreign Ministers ordinarily 
belong, that the criticism bestowed on his despatches is a 
matter to which a Foreign Minister is little lik¢ly to be in- 
different. 


If, however, the Yellow Book is absolutely devoid of in- 
formation on many points of real diplomatic importance, it 
is in one way not without value. It treats of a number 
of minor matters which together show with considerable 
effect what the business of a Foreign Office is. The 
common notion of diplomacy is that it means the 
art of cheating the representatives of foreign nations out 
of a number of small advantages by means of polite lies, 
good dinner parties, and flirtations with strong-minded 
women. In real life such petty arts are every day decreasing 
in utility, and very few diplomatists of the present day even 
affect to be adepts in them. Even in the days when they 
were more in fashion the sphere in which they could be 
employed was but a very small one as compared with the 
whole sphere of the business of the Foreign Office. There 
are always many matters on hand which the Foreign Office 
has to take charge of in order that the interests of the 
country and of individuals may be protected, and due at- 
tention paid to the claims and representations of foreigners. 
The increase of the means of communication, the inter- 
national character which commerce in every shape is as- 
suming, and the desire of the world to be provided more 
and more with precise rules by which its conduct may be 
regulated so as to avoid offence and collision, constantly 
enlarge the business which the Foreign Office of every 
country of a high rank has to carry on. When we look at 
the contents of the Yellow Book, we find that among 
other things the French Foreign Office has had in the 
last twelvemonth to attend to such varied matters 
as a quarrel between the Latin and Greek Christians at 
Bethlehem, a present made to France by the Sutran of an 
old church of French origin in Syria, the effect of naturaliza- 
tion on persons of French origin required to serve in the 
French army, the debt of Tunis, the canal system of 
Eastern France as affected by the cession of Alsace and 
Lorraine, regulations as to collisions at sea, the monetary 
system of the countries using the franc and having a double 
standard, the length of the metre, and quarantine. On all 
these subjects the Duke of BroGiie seems to write with 
moderation, good sense, and adequate knowledge, so far as 
the expression of his opinions fomms part of the materials 
he has seen fit to publish. In the cases of the Bethlehem 
quarrel and the Tunis debt he had nothing to do but to 
let his agents act, and they seem to have acted with 
promptitude and effect, but not at all in a bullying or 
arrogant manner. It is the tone of the Foreign Office, its 
traditions and its ordinary rules of approval or disapproval, 
which determine the standard by which its agents at a dis- 
tance will generally abide, and, if they act well, it is entitled 
to its fair share of the credit. It need scarcely be said that 
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a Minister new to office like the Duke of Broce 
depends on information and aid given him by his permanent 
staff. When he has to deal with special topics like the 
currency, or collisions at sea or canals, if his own depart- 
ment cannot give him all he wants, he applies to the staff 
of that one of his colleagues in whose department the matter 
more immediately lies. All that a Foreign Minister has to 
do is to seize the main bearings of a question, and to put 
into a good shape what he learns from others. But then 
some one must know what he wants to learn. He, his 
permanent staff, the consuls, and the diplomatic represen- 
tatives of his country, all constitute a machinery which is 
directed to certain ends. As we have no Yellow Book in 
England, and only occasional Blue Books on occasional 
topics of foreign policy, it is easy here to forget how various 
and how important the ends are which this machinery is 
intended to serve, and how much a Foreign Office, if well 
conducted, is doing every day for the country, without 
the country knowing anything about it. 

At the beginning of the Yellow Book are placed four 
despatches of a more general nature. Their contents were 
previously known, so that there was nothing in their pub- 
lication to stir or satisfy the excitement of French poli- 
ticians. They consist of three circulars sent to the diplo- 
matic representatives of France by the Duke of Broctis, and 
one of a very recent date by the Duke of Decazzs, sketch- 
ing the general domestic and foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment. Those sent by the Duke of BrocLiz were written 
on the occasions of his accession to office, the liberation 
of the territory, and the vote conferring the Presidency 
of the Republic on Marshal MacManon for seven years. 
They are open to little animadversion. In each case 
those receiving them are desired to understand that the 
Government intends to be very Conservative at home, 
and very pacific abroad. What the Duke of Brociir was 
especially anxious to guard against was the belief that 
the Government was one of blind reaction, and that it 
was meditating a new war of revenge. There are, how- 
ever, a few expressions in these documents which are not 
to be passed over as altogether immaterial. In the first 
place, the praises of Marshal MacManon are very much 
overdone. It was of course to be expected that the Duke 
would say something handsome of his own nominee, and 
take whatever credit he could for having got a respectable 
President to replace M. Turzrs. But any one who reads 
these despatches would fancy that Marshal MacManon, who 
is an honest, good sort of man, ignorant of politics, and a 
very indifferent general, was one of the wisest and ablest 
statesmen and greatest commanders France has ever pro- 
duced. The Duke even takes the trouble to quote a passage 
from one of the proclamations of the new PresIDENT, and as 
these proclamations are generally supposed to be the handi- 
work of the Duke of Broauig, their author may be excused 
for admiring his own composition. But his enthusiasm 
carries him to a point that is somewhat dangerous. What 
the Marshal had said, or been made to say, was simply that, 
“* restored to the complete possession of herself, France will 
“be better able than hitherto to maintain relations of 
“ sincere friendship with all Foreign Powers.” This seems 
as simple a statement as could have been penned, but 
its beauty is too muck ‘cr the Duke of Broeim, and he 
adds, “ These noble and judicious words should serve as a 
“ule for your conduct and your language.” If these 
epithets are deserved, Marshal MacManon must have uttered 
a great many noble and judicious words without knowing 
it. The old stilted French way of talking and writing on 
the most ordinary subjects also appears in another passage, 
where the Duke informs his diplomatic subordinates that the 
“ cause of French society is that of the whole of civiliza- 
“tion.” We know that this is only a French way of speak- 
ing, and means scarcely anything at all. Otherwise it would 
be a very painful thought that the cause of the whole of 
civilization depends on the success of the attempt which 
the Duke of Broce is now making to trim French 
society after his own little narrow pattern. To deny the 
wishes of a great country, expressed quietly and legally 
time after time in the most different quarters and under the 
most different circumstances, and to substitute the rule of 
a clique backed up by the universal application of petty 
Ministerial tyranny, is an enterprise which may, we trust, 
do no very great harm to the cause of the whole of civiliza- 
tion, but which will certainly cost French society very dear 
whether it succeeds or whether it fails. 


POLITICS AT OXFORD. 


NEW election will soon be held, and a great many 

men hitherto unaccustomed to public life will try to 
get into Parliament. In examining their qualifications for 
the discharge of the duties which they are eager to assume, 
they will naturally ask themselves, among other things, how 
they are likely to speak when they come to try, and will 
be anxious to know how they are to make the best of such 
powers of oratory as they may possess. They cannot do 
better than investigate closely the manner of speaking 
adopted by those who are old hands at the business, and 
whose speeches are sure to be welcomed wherever they are 
made. There are always hints to be gathered from the 
speeches of eminent speakers, and beginners must not 
think themselves above the rhetorical arts which ad- 
vanced practitioners continue to find indispensable. For 


speakers impressed with the difficulty of discovering ~ 


and treating subjects satisfactorily, few speeches could 
be more instructive than those delivered on Thursday 
at Oxford by Mr. and Sir 
One or two of the lessons to be deduced from the perusal 
of these speeches may be worth pointing out. When a 


speaker has not much to say, he cannot do better than ~ 


invent a wholly imaginary grievance or difficulty, dilate on 
it, show how terribly it weighs on him, and then gently 
suggest how triumphantly he overcomes it. Mr. CarDWELL, 
for example, gave it to be understood that he and his col- 
leagues were men calumniated, misunderstood, and ill 
rewarded; but then he was thankful to say that these 
calumnies and misunderstandings were but temporary fogs, 
which long experience had shown him were always dissi- 
pated when Parliament met. As a representation of facts 
nothing could be less true. -The Ministry were at- 
tacked and criticized almost entirely on account of the 
series of blunders they made in the last Session of Parlia- 
ment, and that these criticisms were well founded was 
avowed in the most unmistakeable manner by the recon- 
struction of the Cabinet. Could even rhetoric persuade a 
single Druid to believe that Mr. Lowe ceased to be Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer simply because he was not suffi- 
ciently appreciated? What is true is that the Ministry, 
having greatly discredited itself last Session, atoned in a 

e measure for its errors by a frank confession of them, 
and by a reconstitution of the Cabinet and of the Govern- 
ment at large, whereby the principal offenders were either 
shelved or placed where they could not do much harm. 
Having effected a great result, criticism died away; and 
as the meeting of Parliament gets nearer, there is an in- 
creasing sense that there is now no more to be said, that 
the reconstructed Cabinet ought to have a fair trial, and 
that we must wait to see whether the next Session may not 
be more creditable to the Government than the last. 

It required the art of a practised speaker to describe 
this as the rolling away of the fogs of calumny before the 
rising sun of a reassembled Parliament, and a beginner 
would at first feel some flutter of timidity if he tried to 
imitate it. Still he must learn, and perhaps he may think 
that he could more easily copy Sir Wituuam Harcovrt’s 
oratorical device, although this might possibly be a mistake. 
The device is indeed apparently simple. It consists in a 
speaker who knows that he can speak well, and that he is 
safe in speaking on any subject that he pleases, offering him- 
self as under a great difficulty, very much afraid of criticism, 
and sadly limited in topics. His andience at the outset are 
almost inclined to pity, but their pity is soon changed into 
admiration. At Oxford it was rapidly discovered that Sir 
Wim Harcourt got on with the greatest ease, and that 
he could bring in any topic that his fancy ested 
with equal apparent congruity. He told a iliar 
Scoéch story ; explained how had lately been staying 
at Trinity pS a Cosubeitons ; how he had been brought up 
there, with what pleasure he had gained a declamation 
prize, what he thought of Bacoy, his experience of the 
habits and conduct of the landed gentry, and his disgust at 
the timidity and stagnation of the Inns of Court. All this 
was introduced as a sort of embroidery to the discussion of 
the two main subjects of his speech—finance, and changes 
in the land-laws ; and it all seemed to come in as embroidery 
of a pleasant texture and colour, suitable for its purpose, 
and enlivening without being gaudy. The notion of 
putting on a great quantity of embroidery woven chiefly 
out of personal reminiscences is one that is sure to attract 
the young speaker ; but a great deal of art is required to do 
it really well, and most young speakers will find it practically 
easier to copy Mr. CarpwEtl, and, when they are at a loss 
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for matter, think of something that might have happened 
to them, but has not happened, to show how nobly 
they bear it, and to vow that, come what may, they 
will contrive to bear it with unruffled brow. 

Much advantage may also be derived from a free use of 
what may be termed the after-dinner argument. The 
speaker who seeks to profit by it considers what will please 
his hearers, repeats popular fallacies and humours popular 
prejudices, and then, if he is subsequently criticized, replies 
that he was after all only making an after-dinner speech, 
that he could not be expected to be stiff and pedantic on 
such an occasion, and that it would be absurd to examine 
into what he said then as if he had been writing an 
essay on the subject, or speaking on it in the House of 
Commons. Sir Harcocvrr uses this argument so 
copiously that he may almost seem to abuse it. He knew that 
his hearers, most of whom were Oxford tradesmen, would be 
sure not to like paying rates, and he informed them that 
the recent deplorable increase of rates was almost entirely 
due to the overdoing of centralization, and the infliction on 
the country of an army of inspectors. ‘“ Next-morning ” 
criticism would suggest that the central Government has had 
to interfere because local government had shown itself in- 


* capable of protecting life and health, because vestries and 


corporations would not drain unless they were made to do so, 
because people living in decent houses were indifferent how 
fast their neighbours living in hovels rotted off, and because 
jobbery by his colleagues was condoned by each vestryman 
on condition of his own little manceuvres being overlooked. 
The army of inspectors has been called into existence 
because it was found that without them tradesmen could 
not be persuaded to sell anything which resembled what 
it pretended to be. But then this is “next-morning” 
criticism, and is to be pronounced wholly irrelevant if 
applied to what has been said after dinner. In a similar 
way Sir Witiiam Harcourt, in discussing proposals that 
have been made with regard to changes in the land 
laws, had an apt after-dinner sling at the philosophers. 
He thanked Heaven that the English people were not 
a philosophic people, and treated philosophers with proper 
contempt. What he meant was that he disagrees with 
Mr. Mitu’s proposal that the State should appropriate the 
unearned increment of land. This was, we think, an 
unwise and unjust proposal, being founded on a mistaken 
application of the land-settlements of India. But it was 
only one among numerous suggestions which persons who 
may just as well be called philosophers as Mr. Mitt have 
made, and make from time to time, as contributions to the 
study of speculative politics. That the English people have 
not readily adopted, and largely benefited by adopting, 
some suggestions of this class, is a statement entirely in the 
after-dinner region. BrenTHaM was a philosopher, and made 
a number of suggestions in what was then the very specula- 
tive region of law reform, and yet three-fourths of 
the law reforms effected since he wrote have been merely the 
embodiment of his suggestions. The Bank Charter Act 
is the pure creation of economical philosophers, and is 
not understood at most by more than one in every hundred 
thousand of those affected by it. Free Trade was thought 
out in the closet before it was heard of on the platform or 
the hustings. It is, indeed, difficult to say which of the 
triumphs of English political life in the last forty years has 
not been more or less conspicuously the work of philoso- 
phers—of men, that is, who test existing ments by 
what seems to them the standard of general truths and 
general reasoning. What is liar to oo especially 
if England is compared with France, is that the sugges- 
tions of philosophers are not adopted here until they have 
been amply discussed, until the leaders of a political party 
are p to adopt and defend them, and until those 
who will be most affected by the change have had the 
opportunity of securing themselves so far as practicable 
against the adverse influences which they dread. 


Sir Witt1uam Harcovrr is, however, far too able a man, 
has too much vivacity of mind, and takes too sincere an 
interest in the politics of the day, to talk, even after dinner, 
nothing but -dinner talk. On one subject at least he 
spoke at Oxford with earnestness and in a way that showed 
he had gone beyond the shell of the topic he was discussing. 
He wished to prepare his audience, and indirectly his 
readers, for a great modification in the law of entail. This 
law, or rather the practice of making such settlements of 
land as the law permits, which is popularly known as the 
law of entail, works, in the opinion of the Souicrror- 
General, great mischief. He wished it to be understood that 


he did not at all desire to restrict the rights of property ; he 
wished to fortify and extend them. He saw no good whatever 
in the cutting up of landed property into small lots. The 
experience of France had, he thought, sufficiently shown that 
the system of small holdings diminished greatly the total 
production of the country, and condemned the small pro. 
prietors to a much more destitute and abject condition than 
that of the English farm-labourer. But he had found ina 
Report of the House of Lords a statement that only one- 
fifth of the land in England is cultivated as it ought to 
be—a statement of which we may very likely hear a great 


.deal in the next few years. Looking round him for the 


causes of this loss of national wealth, Sir WiLtiAM Harcourt 
thinks he has detected the chief of these causes in the law 
of entail. Under this law the possessor for the time being 
has often no money to put into the land, and has often no 
inclination or inducement to put in his money if he has got 
any. To live up to his station, and to provide for his younger 
children, may be the utmost he can do. Or he may 
have a prodigal heir, and to put money into the land 
may mean nothing but an encouragement to usurers; or he 
may have only daughters, and he may not like to take 
money away from them, and to put it into the land for the 
benefit of a distant and probably detested kinsman. IEf 
the possessor were in these cases the owner, he would be 
much more likely to put money into the land. This, stated 
simply, appears to us to be true, but it is only true because 
the land would be looked upon by the possessor in such 
cases as something saleable after his death for the benefit of 
those whom he wished to see benefited. A man with 
daughters only would perhaps think it a very good 
speculation to put his ready money into the land, because 
he could direct it to be sold when he died, and 
the money he had sunk would come back to his 
daughters with a large profit. The purpose of getting money 
put into land would be probably attained, but then none 
of the objects which are supposed to be served by what is 
called the law of entail would be secured. Sir WituiAm 
Harcovrt calls his proposal an enlargement of the rights 
of property ; and so it is an enlargement of the rights of the 
possessor, but it is exactly to the same extent a restriction 
on the rights of the settlor. A man who now wants to 
found or support a landed family cannot make sure what 
his grandchild will do with the land, but he can often 
make sure that the land shall remain in his family for half 
a century after his death. This, in an uncertain and change- 
able world, is something, and it is a legal power which 
many people value very highly. To make the possessor 
the owner would involve a great revolution in English 
thought and habits; and the Soicitor-GeneraL himself 
seems to have felt this so strongly that he ended his 
remarks by saying that it might perhaps be found unneces- 
sary to abolish] the law of entail, and all that was wanted 
might be effected by allowing charges for improvements to 
bind the land in whatever hands it may be. This has been 
tried, but it produces no great effect. It is the ownership 
of the land, and that only, which would induce the possessor 
in such cases as those instanced by Sir Wittiam Harcourr 
to make the best of the land, or to sell it to some one who 
would. From the mere point of view of getting the greatest 
amount of produce out of the national acreage, this might 
be advantageous, but it is useless to disguise the great- 
ness of the social and political changes to which it would 
lead, 


THE BENGAL FAMINE. 


IR GEORGE CAMPBELL’S “Note” of the 25th of 
November contains an interesting comparison between 

the famines of 1770 and 1866 and the threatened famine of 
1874. As regards the absence of rain and the consequent 
failure of crops, 1874 seems to hold a middle position between 
the two first-mentioned years. It is worse than 1866; itis 
probably better than 1770. As regards antecedent circum- 
stances, 1874 is better situated than either of the preceding 
famine years. In 1770 the mischief was partly caused by 
one dry season following upon another. In Behar and 
North Bengal the rains had failed in 1768 as well as in 
1769, and in August of the latter year rice was so scarce in 
Calcutta “ that it was found impossible to get two ship- 
“ Joads for Madras ;” while in October—the October pre- 
ceding the famine, and therefore answering to October 
1873—Behar was described as “ distressed beyond concep- 
“tion.” In 1865 there had been scarcity in Behar, though 
not in Bengal ; so that, though better in this respect than 
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1770, 1866 was worse off than 1874, which follows upon a 

ear in which the crops were fair in Behar and good in 
Dengel. The prolonged drought in the early part of 1770 
greatly aggravated the evil, there being no rain worth speak- 
ing of till the end of May. In 1866, on the contrary, there 
was an unusual rainfall during January and February, and 
this availed to avert a much worse calamity than actually 
occurred. From these data Sir Grorce Campsett infers 
that the present fate of Bengal turns very much on the 
weather of the next three months. If the cold season is 
dry, famine must be accepted as inevitable; if the cold 
season is wet, famine may be reduced to scarcity. 

This last possibility is not of a kind which can in any way 
influence the measures of the Government. If the famine 
is to be dealt with to good purpose, it must be by making 
the utmost use of the next few weeks. To wait to see 
whether the spring will be as favourable as in 1866, or as 
adverse as in 1770, before taking measures to meet the 
worst possible prospect would be to defer action until a 
time when action will have become useless. “If supplies 
“ come now,” says Sir Grorce CaMPBELl, writing on the 
25th of November, “we shall both store food for our 
“ Jabourers before the strain comes, and draw out all our 
“ resources in the way of carriage; whereas, if they do not 
“ come till later, there will probably be a ruinous block.” 
In the official telegram of the 20th of December the 
Viceroy says that Sir Grorce CampseLt’s preliminary 
estimate that 70,000 tons of grain will be required in the 
distressed districts before the end of January will be fully 
met by purchases made by the Government of India and 
the Government of Bengal. This, it is calculated, will 
supply the wants of all persons employed on the relief 
works or requiring relief. A supplementary Estimate was 
to be furnished by the Government of Bengal on the 31st, 
and Lord Nortusroox declares that ample precautions have 
been taken to meet any further demands, however heavy. 
Unless, therefore, he has greatly under-estimated the extent 
of the calamity, the end which those who have recom- 
mended the prohibition of exportation had in view has been 
attained by less stringent methods. It cannot be supposed 
that when the VicERoy announces that ample precautions 
have been taken to meet further demands, he merely means 
that money will be forthcoming to make the required 
purchases of grain. This would be an assurance which no 
one cares to have put into words; it has all along been 
taken for granted. We understand Lord Norruprook to 
say that the Government either already have, or know 
where to lay hands on, as much grain as may be needed. 
The only news which seems to conflict at all with this 
assumption is the statement that “the rice exports con- 
“ tinue brisk, and double the Government imports.” This 
alleged briskness of exports must be read in the light of 
the fact that in October and November 1873 the exports 
of rice from Calcutta were only 17,500 tons against 
46,275 tons exported in the corresponding months of 1872. 
Six weeks Lord NortTuprook was able to assure the 
municipality of Agra that the quantity exported had been 
“ inconsiderable, in reference to the general amount of 
“available supplies.” If these available supplies have been 
used to the best advantage, it may be a matter of no 
moment that the Government imports at any given time 
are only equal to half the amount exported. By “imports” 
the writer probably means rice brought from Burmah ; but 
as the districts which include the chief rice-exporting 
centres of Bengal have an average crop, the natural explana- 
tion is that the Government supply has been mainly drawn 
from quarters nearer home, and that the imports are only 
designed to fill up deficiencies here and there. 

There are two points, however, on which there is room 
for additional information, even if it be only to calm un- 
founded apprehensions. The first is whether Sir Grorce 
CampsBeLt’s urgentrecommendation to lose no time in getting 
grain to the spots where it will be wanted is being properly 
followed up. It is just conceivable that the Government 
may have rice enough at its command, but may be putting 
off its distribution over the province in the hope that spring 
rains may render a part at least of the store unnecessary. 
This is not a contingency which ought to be kept in view. 
The difficulties of distribution will, under any circumstances, 
be very great. If they have to be met ina hurry, they will 
be met with much less success than if they are approached 
with deliberation. While the need of relief is still a couple of 
months ahead it is possible to be deliberate; but if the car- 
riage of supplies is deferred until every day’s delay on the road 
means a certain sacrifice of human hfe, the very knowledge 
how much depends on speed may be fatal to its attainment. 


The second point is what is the precise sense attached to, 
the term “persons . . . who may require relief.” “ Persons 
“ who may be on relief works” is intelligible enough. Ia 
his speech at Agra the Viceroy said:—‘“ The persons who 
“ suffer first in a time of scarcity are those who labour for 
“hire. For this class, and for any others who may require 
“ to be employed, the Government will provide work.” But 
if the scarcity of food becomes as great and as general as it 
will be supposing the worst view of the situation prove to 
the true one, the sufferers will not be only those who labour 
for hire or who require to have work found forthem. There 
will probably be a vast body of independent cultivators who 
can find employment on their own land but who are unable 
to obtain food. This inability may be the result either of 
destitution arising from the failure of their own crops or of 
famine arising from the failure of grain crops generally, but 
on neither assumption will it be a case to be met by relief 
works. No doubt the Viceroy has taken this class of 
sufferers into account, and they are certainly covered by the 
words “ persons who may require relief.” But it would be 
satisfactory to have a fuller statement of the machinery 
by which it is proposed to reach them in case of need. 

This question is only part of a larger question. The 
position of the Government of India as regards the famine 
would be very much easier if opinions were agreed as to its 
probable extent. Unfortunately, however, two very different 
views are taken upon this point, both claiming to be views 
based upon special knowledge. One is the view put forward 
by the Viceroy; the other is the view put forward by the 
Limes’ Correspondent, and by a section of Calcutta 
merchants. As regards the Viceroy, it is alleged that 
he is necessarily tempted to parsimony by the desire, 
common to all Indian Viceroys, and applying with special 
force to Lord Norrusroox, of obtaining a surplus, As 
regards the alarmists, the Times’ Correspondent may in- 
sensibly be led to look at matters in the worst light by 
his recollections of 1865, when he predicted the famine 
in Orissa in opposition to Sir Ceci Brapon, and turned 
out a true prophet; while the Calcutta merchants may 
not be quite uninfluenced by trade considerations. Still 
there remains the fact that there is an estimate of the 
number of persons whom the Government of India will 
have on its hands, which doubles, or more than doubles, 
Lord NortTusrook’s estimate. The Viceroy is not bound, 
of course, to substitute this larger estimate for his own. 
His duty is first to calculate as accurately as he 
can what amount of relief will be required, and next to 
make sure that all the relief. required shall be forthcoming. 
To provide more relief than will be required, on the mere 
chance that some irresponsible estimate may turn out 
correct, would be to take out of the ryot’s pocket in the 
shape of taxation more than it is necessary to put into his 
stomach in the shape of relief. That Lord Norrusrook 
has done his duty in both these respects we feel no doubt, 
and the communications received from him certainly bear 
the stamp of the hopeful calmness natural to a man whe 
has looked the danger in the face, has taken an exact 
measure of it, and is confident in his own powers of meeting 
it. Yet the existence of another theory of what the con- 
dition of Bengal will be next March cannot be altogether 
put out of sight; and where the consequences of under- 
estimating the need are so much worse than the conse- 
quences of over-estimating it, the Viceroy will not be 
blamed if, on the least appearance of uncertainty or hesita- 
tion in his own mind, he errs on the side of over-precaution, 


THE GOLD COAST. 


war is a costly instrument of education, 
perhaps it may be well to profit by the undesired 
opportunity of learning something of the history and 
geography of the Gold Coast and of the neighbouring parts 
of Western Africa. More than one writer has come for- 
ward to contribute all the information on the subject which 
is likely to be required. On his voyage to Cape Coast Sir 
Garnet WOLSELEY requested two highly competent officers 
on his staff to collect, for the benefit of their comrades, all 
that was known about the seat of war and the events 
which had preceded the rupture. Captain BrackEensury 
accordingly compiled a political and historical account of 
the transactions with friendly and hostile natives, while 
Captain Hvysue undertook the geographical description 
of the country. Whatever opinion may be formed by 
civilians on the merits of the quarrel, it is well that Captain 
Brackensvry satisfies himself, and has probably satisfied his 
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military friends, that the English Government was both 
entitled and bound to defend the tribes inhabiting the pro- 
tected territory against the invading Ashantees. Aithough 
soldiers have seldom any business to inquire into the policy 
of the Government which they serve, English officers will 
perhaps fight, not more heartily, but with an easier con- 
science, when they are convinced of the justice of their 
cause. Sir Jonny Dateympte Hay, with more abundant 
p genoa ns of research, and probably with the advantage 

a previous knowledge of the subject, has treated thesame 
question from a somewhat different point of view in an 
instructive and seasonable pamphlet. Although Sir Jonn 
Hay has abstained with laudable reserve from using the 
West African troubles for party purposes, he notices a 
strange correspondence between the War Office and the 
Colonial Office as late as December 1872, of which the 
object was to prevent any addition to the garrison of 160 
men who were employed to defend the English forts against 
the impending attack. A month later three Ashantee 
armies crossed the Prah and overran the country of the 
Fantees and other protected tribes. It was on this occa- 
sion that some of the educated natives attempted to establish 
the Federal Constitution which was summarily suppressed 
by the officer administering the Government. It is strange 
that a gallant officer who is also an experienced politician 
should think that so ridiculous an experiment deserved 
respectful consideration. The projectors of the Federation 
intended to govern the country, and more particularly to 
collect the Customs duties, im the names of the kings and 
chiefs who were to form the Federal Council. The Fantees 
would not have fought any better under a Constitution, 
though it may be admitted that the only native force which 
attempted any resistance to the invaders was raised by the 
King of Mangetysm™, who was the nominal head of the 
Confederation, and by Mr. Benta.t, who was the best known 
of the educated natives. 


Sir Jomn Hay differs from the Government and 
from Sir Garyet WorseLey in recommending the river 
Volta as the proper base of operations. It must be taken 
for granted that all practicable plans of campaign have 
been fully considered; and it only remains to wait for the 
results of operations which have by this time been com- 
menced. If Sir Joun Hay is well informed, the troops 
— have been brought by water to a point on the 
Vv near the Ashantee frontier, leaving a shorter 
distance to be traversed to Coomassie than the road 
from Cape Coast Castle. Ifthe scheme was ever considered, 
it may have been rejected either because no flotilla of small 
steamers was prepared, or perhaps because a part of the 
direct road from Cape Coast Castle to the banks of the 
Prah had been already completed. The railway which was 
partly embarked, and afterwards countermanded, was to 
have been laid down on the present line of advance ; and it 
may have been thought that the movement from the East 
would be more advantageously executed by Captain Giover 
with his native levies. Many Correspondents now on the 
Coast complain of the mistake which they imagine to have 
been committed by the creation of two independent forces. 
It has been erroneously asserted that Captain Giover has 
not been placed under the orders of the Commander-in- 
Chief, and that he exhausts the resources of native auxiliary 
troops which might otherwise have been available for the 
benefit of the main army. It is as well not to be too 
precipitate in adopting all the opinions which are expressed 
even by intelligent writers who have many excuses for grum- 
bling. The plans of the campaign are probably as far 
as possible kept secret; and even the relations which 
exist among different officers may perhaps be misappre- 
hended. According to another account, Captain GLover 
has for some time past been at the head of a force strong 
enough to advance on Coomassie; but he has been directed 
to wait until he could co-operate with the English regiments 
on their arrival. It appears from Mr. Carpwe.’s expla- 
nation at Oxford that this statement is well founded, and 
that Sir Garnet Wotsetey has that absolute control over 
all the forees on the coast which is indispensable to efficiency 
and success. 

It is not the fault of the newspaper Correspondents that 
their voluminous and not uninteresting communications 
convey scarcely any information as to the prospects of the 
campaign. Whenever there is a rumour or a chance of a 
skirmish they hasten to the front, where they are some- 
times rewarded by a repetition of the unsatisfactory con- 
flicts which have been often described. On the report of a 
ative scout some adventurous officer makes an attack on 


one of the enemy’s camps; and after an exchange of shots 
for some hours he returns to his quarters. The best part of 
the native forces would render good service by their courage 
and activity if they could be persuaded not to waste their 
ammunition by firing random volleys. The Fantee carriers, 
if they meet the troops on their retreat, take to precipitate 
flight, after throwing down their burdens; but perhaps they 
may gradually learn some rudiments of discipline. The 
growing distrust in the power of the Ashantees to resist the 
power of England is proved by an offer of submission from 
the disaffected inhabitants of Elmina. Sir Garnet WoLsELEY 
refused to receive in person the deputation which they had 
sent to tender their obedience, and he required as a proof 
of their sincerity the immediate supply of a large body of 
carriers. The compliance of the King of Eira with the 
conditions imposed is sufficient evidence of his belief that 
his Ashantee allies have become for the time the weaker 
party. His loyalty may be trusted as long as the enemy 
continues his retreat; and it will perhaps become per- 
manent if Coomassie is occupied. It would seem that the 
Ashantee army has been gradually moving towards the 
Prah; and the leaders, who have every facility for obtain. 
ing accurate information, have naturally hastened their re- 
treat since they learned that an English army had landed 
on the coast. Sir Garver WotseLey and his officers have 
already done more than could be expected with the scanty 
materials at their disposal; and it can hardly be doubted 
that they will make short work of the enemy now that they 
have the command of a sufficient body of regular troops. 
In default of events to record, the historians of the war 
naturally indulge in more or less instructive speculations as 
to the policy which ought to be adopted after the anti- 
cipated defeat of the enemy. One of the many theoretical 
objections to a protectorate is founded on the supposed 
unpopularity of tolerating the institution of slavery, which 
nevertheless cannot be suppressed. It might be interesting 
to ascertain whether the founders of the abortive Fantee 
Confederation had appreciated the anomaly of reconciling 
English constitutional doctrines with the maintenance of 
domestic slavery. As the practice has always co- 
existed with some kind of protectorate, the difficulty is 
not insuperable; but it is convenient that the question should 
be fully discussed. Whenever it is seriously proposed that 
the settlements on the Gold Coast shall be abandoned, the 
interests of English trade must be considered more carefully 
than in the summary generalizations of Mr. Bricur and of 
still more irresponsible declaimers. The Dutch might, if 
they thought it worth while to interfere, not unreasonably 
claim the restoration of settlements which they surrendered, 
not to the barbarous tribes on the coast, but to a civilized 
Power which expressly covenanted to protect the commerce 
of foreign countries as well as its own. There is no doubt 
that the ultimate decision must be greatly affected by the 
experience of the impending campaign. ‘The maintenance 
of the settlements on the coast may perhaps be in itself 
desirable, and yet it may not be worth the cost of a per- 
petual struggle with a formidable enemy. On the other 
hand, it may be possible finally to crush the power of the 
Ashantees, or at least to convince them of the risk of pro- 
voking further punishment. Within a few weeks it will 
have become possible to estimate the difficulties of the 
campaign and to anticipate its results. Down to the present 
time the singular experiment of despatching a staff several 
weeks in advance of the army has incidentally contributed 
to a fuller knowledge of the country and its inhabitants, 
but it has thrown scarcely any light on the military 
questions which alone possess any serious interest. 


FRANCE. 


7 work of restoring moral order in France has been 
suspended in deference to financial necessities. Im- 
portant as it is to replace freethinking and Republican 
mayors by officials whose devotion is equally distributed 
between the Prefect and the Bishop, it is still more im- 
portant to raise money, and the Duke of BroGiiz has been 
obliged to give up the last days of the year to M. Maen. 
The 1st of January, 1874, found the old mayors still in their 
seats. It is admitted, however, on all hands that they have 
not long to stay there. Local self-government is neither a 
passion nor a prejudice in France, and though the Bill 
which gives the nomination of mayors to the President or 
the Prefect will be hotly resisted by the Left, it will be 
because they dislike the use which the present Government 
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will make of the power, not because they object to such 
powers being vested in any Government. The Opposition, 
therefore, will be merely a party Opposition, and over this 
the Duke of BroGiiz is strong enough to win an easy 
triumph. Already, however, some of the journals which re- 
present the majority in the Assembly are beginning to 
lament that the operation of the Bill will be too re- 
stricted to make it really useful. When the Municipal 
Councils can no longer elect Radical mayors, they 
will, on this theory, look out for some other means 
of making themselves offensive to well-disposed people. 
They will do nothing that the mayor appointed by the 
Government asks them to do, and they will be always 
making it unpleasantly clear that he represents the autho- 
rity which sends him, not the municipality to which he has 
been sent. In itself, of course, this latter fact is one of no 
moment. The Duke of Broce has long shown himself 
superior to the weakness of caring to be popular. Indeed, 
with his views of the universality and the wickedness of 
Radicalism, he must necessarily desire that all or nearly all 
Frenchmen should speak evil of him. But it does not 
follow that he is equally free from the desire to be thought 
popular. If he were known to have no friends in the 
country, the list of his friends in the Assembly might be 
grievously lessened, and for the sake of these weak-minded 
supporters he is bound to suppress, so far as he can, the 
proof of the disagreeable fact. 1t may be necessary for ad- 
ministrative reasons to take the appointment of mayors into 
his own hands; but the conflict which will certainly ensue 
between the nominated mayors and the elected Municipal 
Councils will unfortunately admit of being used as evidence 
against him. It might be difficult to pass a law vesting the 
appointment of all the Municipal Councillors in the Govern- 
ment, but perhaps something may be done in the way of 
suspending their meetings. Such a measure as this would 
certainly have an arbitrary air about it, but a Government 
which is kept in being by an accidental majority has 
neither the right nor the power to be squeamish upon this 
head. It ought rather to be thankful that it has not been 
compelled to do violence to the national Legislature. It 
would be too much to expect that it should be equally 
happy in its dealings with local legislatures. 


It seems to bea rule in French affairs that the majority in 
the Assembly should always be complaining of the obstruc- 
tiveness of the minority, and always showing itself more ob- 
structive still as soon as it has a chance of getting to business. 
When the Left abstained from voting in the election of 
the Committee of Thirty, and so prevented the necessary 
quorum from being made, the Right expressed the utmost 
indignation. The first need of France was a new set of 
organic laws, and any party which hindered her even for 
a day from obtaining this indispensable blessing was an 
unpatriotic and immoral party. The Committee of Thirty 
has been elected, and has held several meetings. But the 
new set of organic laws seems as remote as ever. France 
is like a man who persistently goes on living after 
he has been condemned by all the doctors. For more 
than three years she has not had a shred of 
Constitution, and yet all the ordinary constitutional 
functions do somehow or other get performed. Perhaps 
the Committee of Thirty has at last recognized this 
fact; at all events it is behaving as though it thought 
its labours pure surplusage. The main object of its exist- 
ence—the preparation of a Constitution—has been made 
over to a sub-Committee, which has instructed certain of 
its members to draw up an account of the constitutional 
mechanism of Republics, especially of the United States, 
and has also declared itself ready to receive draft Constitu- 
tions, not only from any member of the Assembly, but 
also from any publicist. The conditions of anything 
approaching to indecorous haste are certainly wanting 
here. As to the minor task of preparing a new 
electoral law, the Thirty seem to find it very much 
easier to pick holes in universal suffrage than to find the 
materials with which to mend them. The evils which 
the Committee want to cure are not theoretical, but prac- 
tical ; the fact which shocks them is not that a great many 
unfit electors have votes, but that the votes are given to 
Republican candidates. No cut-and-dried theory can be 
trusted to meet this state of things. One member of the 
Committee after another discourses learnedly about making 
age, or property, or residence, a qualification for the fran- 
chise, but every one, including the speaker himself, is aware 
that all these precautions may be taken and’ yet the desired 
result be as far off as ever. Men may be Republicans after 


five-and-twenty ; indeed, if France at all resembles England, 
Conservatism, like scarlet fever, is often most violent 
in youth. Property has ordinarily a sobering influence, 
but, as one of the members of the Committee sorrowfully 
confessed, though it may protect its possessor against social 
heresies, it cannot be trusted to do him the same service 
against political heresies. The process of conversion must 
be very rapid if residence in one place for two or three years 
can serve as a prophylactic against Republican infection. 
Yet to one or other of these discredited panaceas the choice 
of the Committee, and ultimately of the Government, seems 
to be confined. The only remaining expedient, that of 
honestly accepting the Republic in favour of which the 
constituencies have repeatedly pronounced, is put aside as 
too terrible to be contemplated. 

An incident in the Budget debate helps to show on how 
slight a foundation this alarm rests. M. Ravupon has pro- 
posed to levy a tax on the transfer of rentes, thereby in- 
juring the credit of the State to an extent out of all pro- 
portion to the money obtained. The amendment was 
resisted by the Government as a matter of course ; but 
what is more significant is that it was resisted by M. 
Gambetta also, and resisted with such good effect that a 
majority which might otherwise have been nothing out of 
the common became overwhelming. The Times’ Corre- 
spondent hints that this speech does not represent M. 
GamBerta’s real conviction, that it was in fact made in 
character. ‘“ Asa pretender to power it is incumbent upon 
“him to give confidence to property and protection to 
“ capital.” From a political point of view it matters very 
little whether M. Gambetta was or was not in earnest. The 
really important consideration is that he seems thoroughly 
to understand that any party which hopes to govern France 
must cut itself loose from the socialist dreams which until 
lately were more or less in favour with the Republicans. 
If he had not understood this, and made the peasants see 
that he understood it, the elections since the 24th of May 
would not have shown a total of 566,000 votes given to 
Republican candidates against 237,000 votes given to Im- 
perialists, Legitimists, Orleanists, and Conservatives un- 
attached. But a party which recognizes that to win the 
good will of the propertied classes is an indispensable con- 
dition of success has ceased to be a social danger. There 
is no more excuse for calling upon honest men of every 
class to make a league to resist its attacks than there is for 
the similar exhortations which Liberal “ plundering ” has of 
late called forth from Mr. Disrarui. The materials for a 
really Conservative Republic must lie very near the surface 
when the leader of the Extreme Left either feels or feigns 
that the first of financial duties is to keep faith with the 
public creditor, 


MR. FAWCETT ON WAGES. 


M® FAWCETT, in an article in the Fortnightly Revie, 
calls attention to the important question whether 
wages have risen during twenty or twenty-five years in 
proportion to the general increase of wealth. On the 
authority of Mr. Brassry and on other grounds he arrives 
at the conclusion that in many departments of labour the 
rate of wages has been stationary, while there can be no 
doubt that the cost of many general articles of consump- 
tion has increased. It may be remarked that the advance 
in the price of meat may be attributed almost entirely to 
increased consumption by the more a part of the 
working classes; and, as it is not likely that any change 
has occurred in their wants or their tastes, it would seem a 
necessary inference that they must have had larger means 
of purchasing the commodities which they require. If Mr. 
Brassey and Mr. Fawcett are in the right as to the general 
result of a period of great commercial activity, both the 
causes of a stagnation in the rate of wages and the infer- 
ences which may be deduced from the fact deserve careful 
investigation. Mr. Fawcert has forthe present only touched 
on some modes of accounting for an apparent paradox. It 
might have been supposed that the accumulation of capital 
would tend directly to increase the demand for labour, 
and consequently the remuneration of the workmen ; and 
indeed in some branches of industry the comparative 
scarcity of labour isa matter of noteriety. Farm-labourers, 
masons, carpenters, and joiners can in many districts 
scarcely be procured in sufficient numbers, nor is it easy 
to secure their adherence to their engagements. Within 
three or four years as much as twenty or twenty-five per 
cent. has been added to the cost of building, and at the 
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advanced prices it is sometimes difficult even to induce 
contractors to tender for work. It seems from Mr. Brassey’s 
statement, as quoted by Mr. Fawcert, that workmen en- 
gaged in certain kinds of business have not been equally 
fortunate; and, as Mr. Fawcett justly observes, the case of 
colliers and ironworkers is exceptional, and their wages 
will probably be liable to large reductions. The general 
conclusion that the working classes have not profited 
largely by the increase of wealth would furnish at the same 
time a moral excuse for their discontent and an economical 
argument against agitation on their behalf. It is not satis- 
factory that complaints should be at the same time plausible 
and useless; but there is little to be got by protesting 
against natural operations. 

Mr. Fawcerr accounts for the failure of an increased 
demand to raise the price of labour, partly by the increase 
of the population, and partly by the substitution of 
machinery for manual labour. It appears from the reports 
of the Recisrrar-Generat that a high marriage rate is 
always a proof of prosperity, though it is necessary to 
remember that the effect of a marriage on the supply of 
labour is only felt after an interval of twelve or fourteen 
years. It is also evident that the prosperity which pro- 
motes marriages of working people must be prosperity 
which is measured by high wages, and not by the large 
profits of employers; so that it is a perplexing task to 
explain the absence of a rise of wages on the hypothesis 
that wages have risenor are rising. From whatever 
cause, population has increased uninterruptedly, though 
not at a uniform rate, during the whole of the 
present century; but for many years past the increase 
has occurred almost exclusively in the towns which 
have been supplied with a constant immigration from 
the country. The number of the rural population 
may be regarded as stationary or declining in England 
which is cultivated by hired labourers, as well as in France 
which is cultivated by small proprietors. Mr. Fawcerr 
finds another explanation of the stationary condition of 
wages in the tendency of costly labour to encourage the 
use of mechanical contrivances. In America agricultural 
machinery is for this reason used more extensively than in 
England; and Mr. Fawcerr believes that even a rise of 
three or four shillings a week in farm wages has already 
turned the attention of the English farmer to similar means 
of economy. The Exhibitions of the Agricultural Societies 
sufficiently prove the interest which is felt in the production 
and improvement of agricultural machines. The object is 
not exclusively to reduce the payment of wages, for it happens 
that in many respects iron wheels and cogs and pistons 
are as much better than flesh and blood as they are 
cheaper. Machines for reaping and mowing and haymaking, 
even when they are moved by horse-power, greatly 
diminish loss from exposure to weather by mere saving of 
time. Cart-horses have unfortunately increased in value 
much more rapidly than waggoners, and consequently the 
comparative advantages of steam machinery become every 
day greater, notwithstanding the high price of coals. A 
steam-plough, where the nature of the soil, the arrangement 
of the inclosures, and the scale of the farmer’s occupation 
make the use of it practicable, accomplishes deeper and 
better work far more rapidly than the old-fashioned 
implement. Where machinery takes the place either of 
men, or of horses which require the attendance of men, the 
demand for manual labour is of course proportionately 
diminished. If Mr. Fawcerr had entered more fully into 
the investigation, he would probably have also noticed the 
disposition of farmers to convert arable land into pasture, 
which requires but little labour; but when all theories are 
exhausted, the fact remains that in rural districts the 
demand for labour has overtaken and exceeded the supply. 


A more novel and perhaps a more doubtful explanation 
ef “ the comparatively small extent to which it appears 
“ that the labourers have benefited by a great increase in 
“ the production of wealth,” is that “ only a portion of the 
“ wealth annually saved or accumulated in England is in- 
“ vested in our own industry.” Mr. Fawcerr would readily 
admit that the investment of English capital in foreign en- 
terprises and foreign loans is one of the causes of the 
great accumulation of wealth in England. If a railway is 
wanted at Pernambuco, or waterworks or gasworks at 
Odessa, the offer of high interest, or the prospect of large 
profits, at once draws the necessary supply of money from 
the London market. For undertakings of this kind, and 
for the national loans which are principally held in Eng- 


Jand, no English labour is required, though the whole mass | 


of operations tends largely to increase the national wealth. 
English capitalists practically hold mortgages on the 
property of nearly every civilized or half-civilized na- 
tion; and the remittance of the interest has the same 
effect with the payment of a tribute. A part of the 
accumulation which results from advantageous foreign 
investments is probably employed in the increase of do- 
mestic production ; and the labouring classes perhaps also 
derive an advantage from the artificial stimulus which 
is applied to importation by the demands of England on 
foreign countries as the universal creditor. There is no 
reason to suppose that the proportion of capital invested 
abroad to that which is devoted to industrial employment 
at home has increased in the course of twenty years; but 
any discouragement which may be offered to domestic 
industry would immediately drive capital abroad. Mr. 
SAMUELSON’s monstrous proposal of annihilating by subsi- 
dized competition the value of railway property which has 
cost hundreds of millions is but an exaggerated in- 
stance of the recklessness of economic projectors. Mr. 
Fawcer?’s argument is founded on the assumption that 
production has been largely augmented ; for he adopts as 
the standard of increase the comparative returns of exports 
and imports at the beginning and at the end of the period 
which he has selected. It is possible, and even probable, 
that production may be correctly indicated by the returns 
of foreign trade, though the coincidence is merely acci- 
dental. It might have happened that the domestic con- 
sumption of cotton goods or cutlery might have doubled 
without increase of the exportation; or the converse rela- 
tion might have been established. No trade has probably 
expanded more largely in twenty years than the production 
of beer, but by far the greater amount of the commodity 
is consumed at home. ‘The trade returns are but slightly 
and imperceptibly affected by the investment of capital in 
foreign loans and enterprises. 

If it is found by experience that commercial and manu- 
facturing prosperity does little good to the workman, all 
efforts to raise wages by agitation or by the action of Trade 
Unions become more than ever hopeless; and even if 
employers were otherwise well advised in forming combina- 
tions of their own, they might rely with confidence on the 
operation of the law of supply and demand. It would 
seem on this assumption either that workmen will become 
more numerous as wages tend to rise, or that mechanical 
means will be found of dispensing partially with their 
services. It remains to be ascertained whether Mr. Brassey or 
Mr. Fawcett may not have generalized too rapidly. It 
would be presumptuous to contradict, except with full 
statistical means of demonstrating the error, the con- 
clusions of so well-informed and so accurate an economist 
as Mr. Fawcett; but his opinion certainly conflicts with 
the general belief. If wages have in fact not risen as 
rapidly as the prices of ordinary articles of consumption, 
it would seem that the only method by which the con- 
dition of workmen could be improved would be by emigra- 
tion on a large scale. 


THE BALLOT AT NEWCASTLE. 


i iy is amusing to observe how the whirligig of time brings 

round its revenges. It is not two years since the 
Ballot Bill was passed in order to keep Mr. Giapsrone’s 
majority together, and already we find the more advanced 
Liberals conspiring against the measure which they forced 
upon the Government. Mr. Joserpa Cowen has offered 
himself at Newcastle as a candidate to fill his father's 
place; and his friends have issued a circular requesting 
voters to sign this pledge :—‘“ It is my intention to record 
‘my vote for Mr. Josep Cowen at the ensuing election.” 
Any one who refuses to sign this pledge will of course be 
treated as an open enemy; and those who sign it from fear 
will have to settle with their consciences whether they will 
break their word or vote against their convictions. Mr. 
E. BowrtnG, in supporting the Liberal candidate at the 
recent Exeter election, thought it necessary and becoming 
to remind the electors that, under the Ballot, they enjoyed 
the privilege of being able to promise one way and to vote 
another, so that, however they might have committed them- 
selves to the other side, they were free to do as they 
pleased at the poll; but Mr. Cowen appears to be under some 
apprehension that this dishonourable freedom may not 
be invariably exercised for the benefit of the party to which 
he belongs. Under the old system of voting, if a man broke 
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his pledge, his treachery was discovered from the poll-book, 

and he was liable to suffer for it. Under the new system, 

he may get into trouble by refusing to sign a pledge, but 

nobody knows how he votes at the last moment. It is 

obvious, however, that if pledges are to be formally exacted 

in the way now proposed, the independence of the voter 

will be rather nominal than real. he is an honest man 

with any regard for his word, he will be subjected to just 

as much intimidation as before; but of course, if he is in- 

different to his personal honour, he will be able to do as he 
likes. Whether this result can be regarded as a great 
triumph of public morality may perhaps be doubted. It 
may be said that there is no substantial difference between 
personal canvassing and the request for a signature to a 
piece of paper, and that a man is just as much committed 
by a verbal as by a written promise. This is true toa 
certain extent, but it is idle to deny that the exaction 
of a written promise in a fixed form of words implies 
a very considerable degree of pressure. As long as a voter 
is left to give his answer in his own words, he can make a 
vague and doubtful reply. He can fence with his ques- 
tioner, and give him a civil answer, while reserving his 
own discretion. But a written pledge in a prescribed form 
can be met only by signature or refusal; it places a voter 
who is unwilling to give his vote in the unpleasant predi- 
cament of having either to bear the consequences of 
refusing, or to do one of two dishonest things—to break 
his promise, or to vote against his principles. A few 
months ago some of the Liberals affected to be very much 
shocked at what was called the “card-trick” at Preston, 
which consisted of nothing more than asking voters who 
chose to do so to report how they had voted as they left the 
polling-place. There is nothing in the Ballot Act to pre- 
vent any one from voluntarily giving this information, and 
it would be absurd if there were; but that is a very different 
thing from coming down on a man beforehand and com- 
pelling him, whether he likes it or not, tosay Yes or No to 
a peremptory demand for his vote. There is nothing illegal 
in putting electors to this test; but it is clearly as much 
opposed as anything can be to the whole spirit of the Ballot 
Act. 


Mr. Cowen, as might be expected from his antecedents, 
goes to the full extent of the Radical programme. He is 
ready to vote for the disestablishment of the Church, repeal 
of the Game Laws, “ Free Land,” enfranchisement of agri- 
cultural labourers, redistribution of seats, and abolition of 
those restraints on rattening, picketing, and other trade 
offences which are so disagreeable to the Trade Unionists. 
Newcastle is one of the head-quarters of the Unions, and 
Mr.. Cowen has in a variety of ways identified himself with 
the general policy and projects of these associations. It is 
perhaps not without significance that the principle of the 
Ballot Act should have been attacked by a candidate of 
this stamp. It is of course no secret to anybody why that 
Act was passed. It was passed not because there was any- 
thing in the circumstances of the country to require it, but 
simply because it had long been a Liberal cry, and because 
Mr. Giapstoye fancied it would be useful in keeping his 
party together, and had taken the trouble to invent a fan- 
tastic and ridiculous pretext for changing his life-long 
opinion on the subject. Just at the moment when Mr. 

ROTE came to the conclusion that the necessity for secret 
voting had disappeared, since the working classes were now 
strong enough to maintain their independence, Mr. Giap- 
STONE arrived at the opposite conclusion, that a justification 
had only just been found for it. While there was a large 
body of non-voters—so Mr. GLapstone argued—the voters 
acted in the character of delegates, and were bound 
to vote openly, so that there might be a check on their 
proceedings ; but when the franchise was extended this 
necessity ceased to exist, and a vote became a distinctly 
private and personal possession, and ought therefore to be 
given in secret. In point of fact, however, there still remained 
a considerable body of non-voters ; and it was idle to argue 
that a vote on public affairs had ceased to be a public duty 
in which the whole of the community had an interest, 
for in that case a voter would naturally be entitled to sell his 
vote to the highest bidder. This childish argument, how- 
ever, satisfied the Premier, and was tacitly accepted by 
those who desired the Ballot for the more substantial 
reason that they thought it would help their party at the 
elections. Experience has shown that it has certainly not 
had this effect; and hence the Liberal, or more particu- 
larly the Radical, reaction which has been so strikingly 
illustrated at Newcastle. There has perhaps been some 


exaggeration as to the extent to which Liberals have voted 
inst their colours under cover of secret voting. Most of 
the Liberal defeats appear to be sufficiently accounted for 
by the fact that many Liberals preferred to stop at home and 
did not vote at all. The publicans, who turned the scale in 
several instances, openly discussed which side they should 
support, and, so far from attempting to conceal their deci- 
sion, took care that it should be made known. During the 
greater part of last year the Government was exceedingly 
unpopular with several sections of its supporters, and this 
feeling was very plainly expressed. It is possible that the 
operation of the Ballot, coinciding with this current of 
opinion, may have to some extent encouraged Liberals to 
vote against their party; but on the whole it is more pro- 
bable that, with or without the Ballot, the elections would 
have had pretty much the same result. It is natural, how- 
ever, that those Liberals who desired the Ballot simply as a 
means of carrying elections should be disappointed, and 
disposed to do all they can to counteract its operation. 


It is more than a year since the Ballot became law, but it 
is still too soon to form a positive opinion on the manner in 
which it is likely to work. There can be no doubt that elec- 
tions are now much more quietly and peaceably conducted 
than formerly ; but this is owing to the abolition of publi¢ 
nominations, and to the absence of returns of the progress 
of the polling on the day of election, and neither of these 
changes is necessarily connected with the Ballot. Under 
the old system it would have been just as easy and natural 
to substitute private nominations for the disorderly hustings 
mob as at present; and the publication of statements of the 
course of the voting might also have been prohibited. In 
other respects the operation of the Ballot has yet to be 
tested. The answer to the question whether secret voting 
has checked political intimidation depends on the answer 
to a preliminary inquiry, whether there was really any 
intimidation worth speaking about to be checked. The 
evidence on this point which was taken by Lord 
Hartincton’s Committee was e and feeble, and 
justified the argument that it was not desirable to revo- 
lutionize a safe, convenient, and old-established method 
of voting for the sake of a doubtful advantage to a hypo- 
thetical minority. The intimidation against which the 
Ballot was specially directed was of course the intimidation 
which was alleged to be practised by landlords and 
employers in the Conservative interest. On this point the 
elections under the new system are highly suggestive. 
As the Conservatives have in a great many cases gained 
a majority, it would appear either that the Ballot has 
enabled them to intimidate more effectually than before, or 
that their majorities are in fact composed of persons who 
have been released from intimidation by the other side. It 
is clear that, for some reason or other, secret voting has not 
so far had the effect of diminishing the influence of Con- 
servative landlords and employers; but it is possible that it 
may prove a necessary protection against more dangerous 
forms of intimidation which are becoming perceptible. If 
the course which has been taken by the agents of the 
Radical and Trade-Unionist candidate at Newcastle had 
been taken by a member of the opposite party, it is easy to 
conceive the things which would have been said. There 
is nothing unlawful in demanding a pledge; and Sypvrr 
Samira pointed out long ago that secrecy of voting would not 
relieve a weak or timid voter from the necessity of marching 
under the wrong banner, and cheering the candidate he 
detested. There are many objections to personal canvassing, 
but it is difficult to see how it can practically be abolished, 
and it would be idle to limit the prohibition to a re- 
quest for the voter’s signature. It is the spirit of the act in 
this instance which makes it so significant. After the next 
general election we shall perhaps be better able to say how 
far secret voting is likely to encourage bribery or persona- 
tion, by withdrawing the check of registered names. Ex- 
perience of the Ballot in the United States would seem to 
show that the greatest danger to be feared from it is the 
fraudulent counting of votes; but various changes will be 
necessary before this experience is likely to be reproduced 
in our own country. 


BOOKS AND MEN. 


A CHARACTERISTIC little book of advice to young men 
recently published by Professor Blackie begins by laying 


down a proposition which yer cp rather awkwardly at the 
t is to the effect that books are not the 


head of a book of advice. 
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proper sources of knowledge, and that their value is much - 
In one sense the remark is true enough. Books clearly 
cannot supply the of reason and observation. They are in- 
struments of thought, not thought itself; and at the Ae day 
this very obvious distinction is frequently overlooked by young 
men, who use books less to stimulate their reasoning powers than 
to save themselves the trouble of reasoning. A Professor may very 
fitly employ himself in pointing out the evil consequences of an 
error which is equivalent to substituting crutches for legs. But 
Professor Blackie has a further contrast in his mind. He talks 
very eloquently about the influence produced by the study of good 
books et adds that the living influence of a great man is 
something far better even than the influence of books. “To 
have felt the thrill of a fervid humanity shoot through your 
veins at the touch of a Chalmers, a leod, or a Bunsen, 
is to a young man of fine susceptibility worth more than all 
the wisdom of the Greeks, all the learning of the Germans, 
and all the sagacity of the Scotch”; and of course, we may add, 
it is worth incomparably more than all the intellectual qualities, 
if they have any, of the ish. Upon this assertion we begin to 
feel rather sceptical. We fully agree that a youth learns far more 
by thinking out a problem for himself than by getting the solution 
ready-made out of either a book or a man; and that the trials of 
actual life impress moral lessons upon him far more forcibly than 
any second-hand example. But when the question is between the 
relative advantages of learning from books or from men, the answer 
isnot so clear. It is no longer a question of the degree in which he 
is to use his own intellect. Words are words, whether they come 
to us through the ear or the eye. A book is the means by which 
we place ourselves in communication with another human being 
who is dead or distant, and it conveys the personal influence of 
Aristotle, or Mr. Mill, or Professor Blackie. The utility of an 
invention which enables people in all ages and times to come 
within hearing of a great man has been y noticed by philo- 
sophers; and we need only observe that, if oral communication 
has an advantage as far as the vividness of the impression is 
concerned, it has the disadvantage that in only the rarest 
of cases can it place us en rapport with the greatest men. A 
dead Aristotle may be more instructive than a live Scotch Pro- 
fessor. Assuming, however, to avoid irrelevant discussions, that 
the teacher is of equal merit in eaeh case, we may ask whether we 
really learn more from a man’s books or from that immediate 
personal relationship which sends “a thrill of fervid humanity ” 
through our veins. Professor Blackie is decidedly in favour of the 
latter alternative, and he has some obvious considerations on his 
side. It is only the valet soul, he would say, which is not bene- 
fited by immediate contact with the great contemporary teachers. 
Personal intercourse has a mysterious and indefinable influence. 
The mere bare doctrine is the same, whatever the means by which 
we learn it; but it reaches our hearts as well as our brains when 
we are within reach of that subtile sympathy which radiates from 
what Goethe called the “demonic” men. That sueh a “ vivific 
influence ” is very powerful we are by no means disposed to deny. 
The number of men who can really exert it is indeed very much 
less than would be inferred from books. There are, perhaps, two or 
three people in a generation who have left a mark upon 
their contemporaries by force of personal bi aay Some con- 
spicuous examples will occur to everybody. ere have been little 
schools at the Universities and elsewhere which have revolved 
round some such centre of attraction and gone forth to preach his 
lessons to the world. On the other hand, some of the men who 
have — the greatest effect upon mankind have been singu- 
larly devoid of any such power. obody can doubt, for example, 
that Mr. Mill’s writings have been amongst the most potent 
agencies which have moulded the minds of the present generation, 
and which have not merely affected the mode of thought but the 
moral tendencies of the time. That effect was chietly produced 
whilst Mr. Mill was leading a life of almost absolute seclusion ; 
and we may remember the characteristic statement in his Auto- 
biography which even elevates into a principle the opinion that, 
under existing conditions, a man of intellectual authority must 
keep ee from society in order to do justice to his talents. 
When Mr. Mill came into the world later in life, he certainly did 
not produce a greater effect than before; and most people are in- 
elined to think that his authority was lowered by the change. 
Each man, of course, has his own methods of influencing his 
neighbours. If some forces are really the greatest when the man 
who wields them is shrouded in mystery, others would lose half 
their efficacy were they not — by means of direct intercourse 
through the ordinary social nels, If Mr. Mill’s appropriate 
mode of utterance was through books, Dr. Arnold impressed his 
followers by his personal presence ; and, if he had been confined to 
the use of his he would probably have left a very inadequate 
impression of his powers upon the world. It would therefore 
seem less reasonable at first sight to say that one kind of influence 
is necessarily better than another than to say that the mode of 
operation must depend upon the kind of force which is at work. 
There is, however, something more to be added. People of an 
enthusiastic turn of mind naturally idolize the “ vivific influence ” 
ofa great man. They transfer to the sphere of speculation what is 
undoubtedly true in the sphere of tice. A great general or 
statesman necessarily depends on his ogee magnetism, and 
will probably continue to do so till the end of time. Even 
es ip be reduced to a matter of caleu- 
stinct of hero-worship. (In the great game of war or politics 


le require to be led by a human being, instead of havi 

score dictated by a calculating machine. It 
equally ble to be hero-worshippers even in questions of 
abstract thought, and to feel ourselves tighting under the banners 
of a Dr. Newman or a Mill even in discussing the philoso- 
sae value of religious and metaphysical ideas. But the method, 

owever pleasing, begins here to have its disadvantages. There 
is something attraetive about the teacher with a~band of attentive 
disciples drawing lessons of truth and wisdom from his lips, but 
in practice the results are often pernicious both to the teacher and 
to the disciples. The teacher becomes self-conscious and dogmatic, 
and the little band of disciples resolves itself into a mutual admira~ 
tion society. It would be curious to trace out the history of some 
such bands of enthusiasts. In the early period of enthusiasm 
everything goes as charmingly as Professor Blackie could wish. 
The Chalmers or Bunsen discourses to his disciples, each of his 
theories becomes a sacred dogma, and the disciples go forth into 
the world each hoping to become a similar centre of influence 
upona smaller scale. Unluckily, one fraction of the disciples 
has always learnt the lessons by rote, instead of really assimi- 
lating the method of the master. They preach their little 
fragment of doctrine in season and out of season, and think that, 
because they have sat at the feet of the immortal Brown or 
Jones, they have an oificial right to be part of the salt of 
the earth. The rest of mankind is mere common clay, which 
should content itself with receiving the sacred doctrines at 
secondhand. Another set gradually breaks off from the old 
school. We have never really learnt from a great man all that he 
is capable of teaching us until we have ceased to be his humble 
disciples. So long as he fills our whole horizon, we have a dis- 
torted view of the universe; for nobody has yet succeeded in 
saying the last word upon any subject of philosophical speculation. 
But the men who escape from the magic circle are not generally 
the better for the process. They have generally a certain sense of 
bitterness. They feel that they were misguided by a youthful 
enthusiasm which prevented them from forming an impartial 
judgment; and they resent a bondage which made their good feel- 
ings an instrument for leading them into intellectual error. To out- 
grow youthful opinions is a natural concomitant of growing old; 
and, as a rule, no man of genuine power has the same views at forty 
that he had at twenty. But when this natural process is complicated 
by a breach of personal sympathy, it does not so easily follow a 
perfectly healthful development. It leaves behind it uncomfortable 
stings, and a sense of wasted power. To have seen through a fallacy 
which imposed upon you when your mind was not ripened is rather 
agreeable than otherwise. To break offfromasect cemented by personal 
ties isalmost always painful, and, in all but the most amiable of men, 
generally produces an angry revulsion of sentiment. Few things 
would 4 more disagreeable than to bring together in later life 
one of those little schools which were originally formed by common 
personal devotion. Half its members would regard the others as 
renegades; and their anger would be met by the contempt which 
the man who has broken loose from a delusion feels for those who 
are still its victims. 

Professor Blackie insists upon the virtue of obedience, and says 
very truly that a good deal of nonsense is talked in these days 
about liberty. In these days, and, we might add, in most other 
days that we know of,a great deal of nonsense is talked about 
most things. But the real difficulty is to settle to what powers 
obedience is really due. It is a pleasant platitude that obeying is 
the best school for commanding; and there is thus much truth 
in it, that a strong sense of the value of discipline should teach 
both duties in their proper places. As human beings are con- 
stituted, lege is to say,as they are generally very fat 
from reasonable—it may be doubted whether the proposition is 
often verified in — People act rather from impulse than 
principle, and therefore a man of strong will is apt to be 
insubordinate in youth and imperious when he is grown up. 
In spite of all sound reasoning, we suspect that the best 
commanders have often been very unruly schoolboys. Whatever 
may be the case in matters of practice, this is certainly true in 
matters of opinion. The young man who most readily receives 
the teaching of his masters is not destined to originality in later 
life. The most prominent fault in our present system of educa- 
tion is that it gives an undue a to the recipient as com- 
pared with the originative faculties. The boy who takes every- 
thing for granted and never asks awkward questions is more likely 
to succeed in a competitive examination than the boy who insists 

nm looking upon things from his own point of view. To preach 
ya therefore in unqualified language is simply to encourage 
the worst faults to which the system of cramming is favourable. 
And to preach the value of — influence is generally to 
preach unqualified obedience. The objection to a vivific influence 
Is pretty much the same as the objection to the old recruiting 
system. Young men are induced to enlist in a party by appeals to 
their emotions and their sympathies; they are proud of the cant 
— which serve the of a uniform; and not unfrequently 

ve cause to regret that they ever took the shilling. Of course a 
generous leader is anxious not aes his influence by undue 
means; but the line which divides unfair proselytism from judicious 
advocacy is so fine that it must often be overstepped unconsciously. 
The influence which is exerted through books may often be liable to 
the same objection ; a pamphlet may serve for the nucleus ofa party 
as well as a sermon; but at any rate the teacher is not subject to 
so many temptations. He may affect the general current of opinion 
without indulging in the dangerous pleasure of making converts in 
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. Thata man should have warm admiration for the 
eminent teachers of his day is most desirable ; that the moral atmo- 
sphere in which he lives should be purified by the presence of men 
whom he can re is essential; butit is very doubtful whether he 
should not be warned more carefully against abjuring than against 
abusing his intellectual liberty. He will get a great many falls by 
trying to stand on his own legs; but at any rate he will learn to 
use » ant and if he loses a little of the pleasure of youthful 
enthusiasm, he will be more liable to escape the narrowness which 
overtakes most adherents of a sect. Nobody can afford to be 
influenced by one man alone; and yetevery ardent disciple necessaril 
exaggerates beyond all bounds the influence of his master’s 
teaching. If all prophets were carefully shut up and allowed to 
publish what they please, their teaching would have a better chance 
of being judged on its own merits, instead of degenerating into the 
shibboleth of a clique. 


THE NEW SHAKSPEARE SOCIETY. 


M* FURNIVALL’S fore-words and p tuses—as yet 
4 he owes us the native synonym for the latter word—are 
a constant joy to their ers, and we doubt not to their 
author. He must by this time have written as many addresses 
of this description as Dr. Johnson wrote prefaces and Dryden 
prologues and epilogues; he is, in fact, at the present moment, 
what his single-minded and unflagging exertions on behalf of 
the study of English give him some claim to be, a chartered 
libertine in this species of composition. But he has a gift of 
excelling himself which is all his own; and in the appeal which 
he has just put forth on behalf of the “New Shakspere 
Society” there is a peculiar, we had almost said a festive, appro- 
priateness to the season in which it appears. It is rani 5 the 
very Christmas number of pros ; if it has not been printed 
“by the million ” like the new Conservative paper, it has at least 
been issued in a thousand copies, properly enough, inasmuch as 
its author modestly hopes for “a homual members ” of his new 
Society—“ many from our colonies, the United States, and 
Germany—so that the Society may be a fresh bond of union 
between the three great Teutonic nations of the world.” There are 
few who will fail to sympathize with the object of this appeal ; 
and few who will fail to rejoice over its style. It is full 
of an airy confidence almost sufficient of itself to buoy u 
the project of the foundation of a Society destined, as it is hoped, 
“to last as long as Shakspere is studied.” The very motto of the 
appeal (taken from Love's Labour's Lost) ought to be good for a page of 
subscribers.  Societie,” saith the text, “is the happinesse of life.” 
Who would not trust Mr, Furnivall’s experience on this head, ac- 
cording to his facetious application of the text? He is now, as he 
incidentally informs us, “past 48.” May he live as many more 
years, and found as many more societies as Time and Mr. Thoms 
will permit; and may none of them be less likely to supply the 
need which called it forth than that of which he now comes for- 
ward as the “ Director” designate ! 

For we need hardly say that, in setting about the formation of a 
new Shakspeare Society, Mr. Furnivall and his friends have hit a 
real and a keenly-felt want. The cessation of the publications of 
the old Shakspeare Society was matter for much regret, though 
admitting of easy explanation; while the efforts of the German 
Shakspeare Society have already borne fruit sufficient to stimu- 
late a generous rivalry am ourselves. To both of these 
Mr. Furnivall adverts in a friendly tone, though showing his 
independent spirit in the very oy which he adopts, in 
contravention of the authority of both, in the matter of Shak- 
8 ‘s name. We cannot quarrel with him on this head, 
though much is to be said on both sides. Substantially, the 
question resolves itself to a preference for the way in which the 
poet himself seems usually to have spelt his name, and that in 
which it was spelt by his contemporaries; and it is probably a 
question between Warwickshire and London usage. But to re- 
turn. The old Shakspeare gag ey not from lack of zeal, but 
from absence of system. Its ing spirits were men whose 
services to the study of the English drama have been many and 
great, but some of whom were too emphatically antiquaries to 
distinguish at all times between the relative value of the points 
elucidated, or sought to be elucidated, by their inquiries and 
publications. They were as well aware as Mr. Furnivall that the 
question as to the chronology of Shakspeare’s plays lies at the 
bottom of all sound criticism and uctive study of the dramatist ; 
but they gave far too much Inence to what are’ aftersall mere 
subsidiary branches of this question—namely, the dates of the first 
performance, or impression, or entry on the Registers, of the several 
plays. And, unfortunately, one of the most important contribu- 
tions (as it seemed) to this very branch of the inquiry was com- 
pletely discredited by a discovery of which it is unnecessary to 
revive the memory. But there was a haphazard aspect about 
the lists of the be ly publications in general. Its im- 

rimatur was impartially given to the boundless labours of 

r, Collier, the Atlas of the Society, and to those of his 
all but equally active friendly rival, Mr. Halliwell, to the 
sober contributions of the lamented Mr. Dyce, and to the 
extravagant speculations of Mr. Halpin. The old plays selected 
tor illustrative p' were not invariably well choseu, and were 
cast upon the world, so far as we remember, without any order of 
sequence. On the other hand, the publications of the German 


Shakspeare Society, founded in honour of the Tercentenary 
of the poet’s birth, have of 
of a magazine of 8 i ; of 
connected labours. A wider variety of minds is at work 
in it than the old English Society employed; among them the 
comprehensive, but at times rather dictatorial, genius of Ulrici, 
the parent of the Ground-Idea theory, which is worked (be it said re- 
spectfully) to death by his numerous followers in its application 
to the several plays, and to the groupe into which they think fit 
to divide them. Many others, however, take their own line, and 
some of the papers contributed by Delius, Karl Elze, and others 
are in their way models of thorough and judicious criticism. Even 
the school of Tieck has at least one representative among the 
regular contributors, in the of Tieck’s friend and biographer, 
Baron Friesen. And, finally, the German Shakspeare scholars 
have—which we have not—the constant stimulus of a vitalizing 
contact with a stage on which Shak is honoured by frequent 
representation, in translations which are subjected to constant 
revision, and in arrangements which are eagerly and competently 
criticized. Thus the results of this foundation have already been 
such that no one acquainted with them will dispute Mr. Furnivall’s 
appreciation of its merits. 

he new English Society starts with a ising list of both 
men and measures. To take the former first, its “Committee of 
Workers” will consist in the first instance, in addition to the 
Director, of Dr. Abbott, whose Shakspeare Grammar promises well 
for the systematic prosecution of an important branch of research ; 
of Mr. Hales, one of the most active of our younger English 
scholars; Mr. Ingleby, of redoubtable name; and Dr. George H. 
Kingsley. The list of Vice-Presidents (who, we suppose, will m 
part at least be ‘‘ Workers” also) is considera r and con- 
siderably more various. It includes several of ablest members 
of the Geemen Shakspeare Society, a measure on the judicious- 
ness of which we venture no opinion till it shall have seen 
what is done by them. Were they to contribute with anything 
like the activity which many of them display in the pages 
of the Jahrbuch, it might fairly be asked to what extent the 
new Shakspeare Society can lay claim to be a rival of its 
German contemporary. Making this caveat, we look with 
interest for any contribution which may come from Delius, the 
author of the completest and yet concisest edition of Shak- 
speare in existence; from Elze, whose knowledge of English 
literature is as wide as it is thorough; and from Ten Brinck, who 
has already worked with admirable critical power and lucidity in 
the field of Chaucerian and pseudo-Chaucerian literature. 
locus standi of American Shakspeare scholars, such as Professor 
Child, Mr. Grant White, and Mr. Furness, is beyond dispute. Of 
Englishmen, Mr. Ellis, Dr. Richard Morris, Mr. Skeat, and the 
Archbishop of Dublin will be of signal use in discussmg questions 
of pronunciation, diction, and versification. The invaluable 
countenance of the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Ellesmere, Sir T. 
Duffus Hardy, and others has been secured to the researches of the 
Society ; and ethical and esthetical criticisms will doubtless flow 
from the eloquent pens of the Professor of Modern History at 
Cambridge and the Professor of Fine Art at Oxford. What is to 
be expected from Mr. and Mrs. Rousby is perhaps known to Mr. 
Tom Taylor ; we only hope it is nothing at the Crystal Palace. 

But there are loftier eminences to fill then Viee-Presidencies ; 

for Mr. Furnivall has resolved that the Society shall have a Presi- 
dent, a Patron, and a Patroness. The first of these posts will be 
otfered to Mr. Alfred Tennyson, “as the greatest living poet in 

land.” The more mysterious functions of Patron or lie 
will be offered to President Grant and the Crown Princess of 
Prussia. The latter illustrious is called to this honour 
as “the living symbol of the strong ties between Germany and 
England,” and the former “as the tative of our great 
daughter-land, where Shakspere is honoured too.” If this sounds 
rather like a list of toasts at a public dinner, it is in itself un- 
objectionable ; and President Grant has earned a title to such a 
compliment by his recent magnificent prediction as to the future 
of the English language, which certamly ought, if only it is 
realized, to increase the number of the subscribers to the Shalspeare 
Society. With this bond of union added to that of the Wash- 
ington Treaty—but Mr. Furnivall has buoyed us out of our 


depth. 

We turn, therefore, in conclusion, to the system proposed for 
the work of the new Society, which in many respects appears to 
us to merit cordial approval. Its founder, and doubtless its Com- 
mittee, seem resolved to proceed upon a definite system, which will, 
it may be hoped, avoid -that waste of energy which no Society, 
however prosperous, can permit with impunity, and which a young 
Society above all has reason to fear. Attention is to be given im 
the first instance to the chronology of Shakspeare’s plays, as 
determinable by the internal evidence of versitication. While, 
however, we readily agree thatsurprisingly much has been donein this 
way for our knowledge of Chaucer (whom we do wish Mr. Furnivall 
would not call “ the dear old man,” as if he were a sort of Uncle Toby 
of English literature), and that very much remains to be done for 
our knowledge of rE ne wen, we need hardly express a hope that 
the “ Committee of Workers ” will not make the mistake of over- 
valuing any one test. Mr. Furnivall allows that the test of 
“stopt” and “unstopt” lines alone is not conclusive; that of 
masculine and feminine endings will doubtless be taken into 
account by its side, especially as in its application one of the con- 
tributors to the German Society (Delius, we believe) hes already 
arrived at most striking results, Mechanical tests of this descrip- 
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tion, and the higher tests which Mr. Furnivall enumerates in con- 
junction with them, ought certainly to make possible a grouping 
of Shakspeare’s plays in periods, and an approximately certain 
chronological canon of them. But caution will be more neces- 
sary than any other quality in the prosecution of this cardinal part 
of the Society’s labours ; and it is to be —_ that its contributors 
will imitate the wise self-restraint which has in general caused 
the editors of the German Jahrbuch to refrain from seeking to im- 
pose their conclusions in this or in any other field upon their 
contributors. The caution is perhaps more needed here than in 
Germany ; for English literary men are too apt, like English men of 
science, to sit down in companies and to overrate the necessity of 
supporting the views of “ authority.” It may (e.g.) be all very well 
tor Mr. Furnivall to inform us that Mr. Tennyson “tells” him 
that Fletcher's hand “ workt out Shakspere’s original conception ” 
of Henry VIII. Weare well aware that Mr. Tennyson is “ the 

test living poet in England,” but still we venture to ask, If 
Mfr. Tenn son told Mr. Furnivall, who told Mr. Tennyson ? 

Next, Mr. Furnivall thinks there “will not be much to do” 
with Shakspeare’s text. We should be disposed to differ from 
this supposition; for many passages in Shakspeare still remain 
corrupt, though it is to be trusted not hopelessly so. And it should 
be remembered that it is in this department, as in that of the de- 
termination of the pronunciation of Shaks , that everything 
will be expected from an English Society. e Germans have on 
the whole wisely refrained from extensive efforts in these direc- 
tions; the native eye and the native ear are here all but indispen- 
sable conditions of safety, however much they have been abused 
by some — commentators of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
eenturies, whose names it is unnecessary to specify. Thus it will 
be possible to come to the conclusion desired y Mr. Furnivall, as 
to what spelling should be adopted in a scholar’s edition of the 
plays ; but we hope that even here it will not be forgotten that 
5 is to remain in the ’s hands in the condition of a 
people's book, systematically printed according to definite, but not 
pedantic rules, like that Authorized Version 7 the spelling of 
— Mr. Staunton proposes to regulate that of the national poet's 
wor 

The remaining part of the pro work of the Society corre- 
sponds more nearly to that of its lish predecessor, and calls for 
little comment. There are, however, some novel points, and some, 
possibly accidental or inevitable, omissions. In printing a 
series of English Mysteries, miracle-plays, &c., we are glad to 
observe that it is purposed to make this series chronological. This 
is of the highest importance, for it is the scattered condition in 
which these works remain that at present renders anything like 
an historical survey of the beginnings and early progress of our 
drama all but impossible. It is to be hoped that a specially com- 
ae editor or committee will have charge of this part of the 

iety’s labours, which, if of a satisfactory kind, will have to be 
very arduous, as a comparison of other early dramatic literatures 
will here be inevitable. Mr. Tennyson’s happy thought of “some 
facsimiles of Elizabethan and Jacobite dwriting, to show 
what letters would be most easily mistaken by printers,” need not 
occupy many pages in execution; and Mr. Blades, the humorous 
author of Shakspeare and Typography, will be able to satisfy the 
poet’s aspirations. On the other hand, Mr. Lewes's s tion of 
reprints of last-century criticisms on Shakspeare might lead to the 
result of a great waste of print and paper, if not kept within ve 
discreet bounds; and unless a systematic selection is here adopted, 
the subscribers will not unnaturally be prone to complain. 

We hope that special attention will be given to the Doubtful 
— on which much worth saying remains to be said; and that 
within limits an idea which, in his School of Shakspeare, Mr. R. 
Simpson has begun to carry out single-handed (though as yet he 
has not reached ‘beyond a single lay) will be kept in view—namely, 
to consider the plays in which there is internal reason to suppose a 
possibility of Shakspeare’s co-operation, while there is external 

bability of their come under his eye, if not under his 

d. The condition of the lish stage during the first few 
years of Shakspeare’s connexion with it is still a subject calling for 
much and patient inquiry. 

Historical criticism of a more general kind, esthetical criticism, 
and that highest species of all which it is given to few minds 
success{illy to attempt, because it implies a comprehensiveness of 

pathy so rare as applied to a mind like Shakspeare’s, will no 
oubt in time find their way into the publications of the new 
Society. Its success is probably ensured if it avoids becoming a 
clique, and if its publications are not allowed to become a congeries. 
With freedom among the “ Workers,” and system in the manage- 
ment, it ought not to fail of accomplishing part at least of its 
ambitious, but not illegitimately ambitious, scheme, and of accom- 
plishing even more than that ahae promises, 


FESULZ. 


A™ the world goes to Florence; so we suppose that all the 
world climbs up to the Etruscan hill city which looks down 
upon it. Mr. Dennis at least, when describing the Cities and 
Cemeteries of Etruria, seems to make a kind of apology for 
speaking of Fesule at all. He takes for granted that every one 
who has gone to the modern city has gone to the ancient one also, 
and he speaks of the old fortress as “ the Hampstead or Highgate 
of the Tuscan capital—the Sunday resort of Florentine Cockney- 


. ism.” We cannot speak from experience of Fiesole on Sunday ; 


on Saturday it may be — without any annoyance from 
Cockneyism, Florentine or British, and with perhaps a trifle lesg 
than the usual amount of worry from local guides and touters, 
The chances are rather against the traveller finding the chief 
antiquity of the place without the help of a guide of some kind; 
but taghoered Fittle boys will be found ready to do all that ig 
really needed quite as well as any professional showman. The only 
drawback is the difficulty of getting anything to eat which is 
likely to be felt by a visitor to whom a swift recital of the names 
of modern Italian dishes conveys just as clear an idea as if they 
were described in ancient Etruscan. But at Fiesole, as at other 
places, it is possible to fall back upon the staff of life; and the 
staff of life may perhaps be enough to stay a man on so small a 
piece of mountaineering as that which leads by either the shorter 
and steeper or the longer and easier road from Florence to her 
venerable metropolis. 

Perhaps, however, in these days we may be taken to task for 
speaking of the ancient Etruscan tongue as setting the standard of 
a tongue not easy to be understood. One inquirer has not perhaps 
much heeded the matter, if he be right in ruling the speech of 
Lars Porsena to have been something of the nature of Turkish or 
Finnish—we speak vaguely, for when we are landed in agglu- 
tinative regions, we confess to the same tendency which makes 

ople ask a man who has just come from Ceylon whether he has 
fate y seen their friends at Lucknow. If, however, we are rightly 
informed, another inquirer has found out that the mysterious 
tongue is nothing but very good High-Dutch; a doctrine which 

uts up our backs even more than the other, as we had always 
fived in the fond belief that the Low forms of the common s 
were more ancient than the High. But if we are to believe the 
local history of Fiesole, we need hardly trouble ourselves with 
such modern questions. Trier, far more ancient than Rome, 
boasted of being the eldest city of Europe ; Fiesole, with a higher 
flight still, claimed to be the eldest city of the world. If we trust 
Ricordano Malespini, the founders of Fiesole were Atlas, otherwise 
called Jupiter, and his wife Electra. Their eldest son Italus gave 
his name to the land of Italy, while their second son Dardanus set 
forth to conquer the world in general. This Dardanus was not 
only the first to coin money, but also to tame horses, and 
to invent saddles and bridles—inventions which we may sup- 
pose he did not light upon till he had migrated to the plains 
of the Troad; for, except Venice, we can conceive no city in 
which it would be easier to do without horses than at 
Fiesole. The ingenuity of this odd tale is obvious. When 
/Eneas comes to Italy, he is simply returning to the land of his 
forefathers. The tale is of a piece with the Egyptian tale which 
gave an Egyptian descent to Cambyses, with the Persian tale 
which gave a Persian descent to Alexander, with the English 
tale which made the mother of the Conqueror a daughter of 
a daughter of Edmund Ironside. It shows how Roman memories, 
and among them the great Trojan legend, had supplanted all 
true local legend and tradition, when this is all that the current 
tale has to tell us of the old Etruscan stronghold, around the 
fragments of whose mighty walls one would have thought that 
some traces of national Etruscan tradition might have lingered. 
But the life of the city has been so long and so strange that we 
can forgive its citizens for having dreamed that their city was the 
oldest upon earth. Other cities have lived on through all ages and 
all revolutions by virtue of their greatness; Feesule seems to have 
weathered all storms by virtue of its littleness. In its legendary 
history it has been so often destroyed and so often restored that 
we begin to doubt all the stories of destruction and restoration, and 
to think that Fesule has most likely lived on as continuously as 
Rome, Gades, and Massalia, though from an opposite reason to 
Rome, Gades, and Massalia. Etruscan antiquaries tell us that it 
was at no time one of the great cities of the Confederation; but 
an Etruscan city it was ; the walls are there to speak for themselves. 
We hear of its destruction by Sulla, but, as it presently appears 
as one of his Roman colonies, the destruction was probably a de- 
struction of the inhabitants rather than of the city itself. We 
hear of its destruction by the Florentines in the eleventh century ; 
yet it has lived on to our own time, always keeping the eccle- 
siastical and municipal rank of a city, though now at least it 
is a city of much the same class as Llandatf and St. David's. 
We meet with its name at all times, in Polybius, in Sallust, 
in Procopius, but we never, except in its mythical early days, find 
it playing a leading part in history. The cause is obvious. The 
strong height commanding the plain needed at all times to be 
occupied as a military F pew but there was nothing in the spot which 
could at any time lead to its becoming the dwelling-place of any 
great multitude of men. Fesule then has always been a city ; it has 
never been a great city. Fesule and Florence are as nié 
and Ilios; we might say that they were as our own Old and New 
Salisbury. The fosses of Old Sarum are as wonderful in their way 
as the Etruscan walls of Fiesole ; but we cannot venture to com- 
the English with the Tuscan hill, and, while Fiesole is still a 
welling-place of man, the seat of the Earls and Bishops of the 
elder Salisbury is utterly desolate. 

The point in Fesulan history which local fancy has seized on to 
trick out with the wildest imaginings is that when the city comes 
—— into notice in the days of Sullaand Catilina. The true 

istory is simple enough. When Sulla finally smote Etruria after 
the Social War, the Etruscan city became a , dom colony. The 
discontented colonists joined the party of Catilina, and a nameless 
citizen of Feesule held one of the chief commands in the rebel army 
when Catilina was overthrown at Pistoria. At this same time, or 
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soon after, Florence came into being, and she gradually outstripped 


her ancient neighbour, and, in some sort, parent. On this founda- 
tion local imagination has built up one of the most amazing 
of legends. Frsulan iots, forestalling Mr. Beesly, have made 


a hero of Catilina, changing him into the more graceful- 
somewhat strangely turned about, for Marius appears i 
toeratic leader, and Sulla, under the form of Assilla, becomes 


with some approach to the true 
turning about that Giulio Cesare 
appears as the leader of the Senators by whom the conspirators 
were put to death. Catellino escapes to Fesule, and at the head 


ly wages 
then follows about Fiorino, King of Rome, and his death in battle, 
about his widow Bellisea and his daughter Teverina, and their 
dealings with Catellino and with a centurion named Pravus. 


age, found no difficulty in a ing of Rome in the 


Preetor. is that 
Feesulee is destroyed by Cassar, and a new city is fo in the 


the imperial Ottos. Meanwhile the old city finds a friend, and 


ually mythical destruction of Fiesole by the Florentines in the 


In the latter of the legend we see a clear memory of the 
long siege of le recorded by Procopius, when the troops of 
Witiges held out against Belisarius’s lieutenants Cyprian and 
Justin, till they were starved out and saw no chance of help from 
Ravenna. That Radagaisus, Attila, Witiges, and Totila are all 
jumbled together is not very wonderful. How should we wonder 
‘at it when we have heard men of our own day, in Parliament and 
out of Parliament, chatter about “Goths, Huns, and Vandals” as if 

were all much the same kind of people? And the whole sto 

of i , Wild as it is, isnot wilder than many other tales w: i 
‘were current in the same age; it is hardly so wild as an incidental 
statement of Malespini himself that the church of St. Peter at 

was founded by “Attaviano Cesare Augusto.” But one 
‘would like to know whether, in the belief of ini, the Etruscan 
wall and the neighbouring theatre or amphitheatre were the original 
work of Atlas, alias Jupiter, or only of the second founder Attila. 
The wall, with its great stones, mainly q , but with the 
"vacant spaces filled up in various irregular ways, still stands on the 
northern slope of the hill, a memorial of days, » perhaps before Rome 
was, at all events before any man in Rome could have dreamed that 
his city would ever bear rule on the banks of the Arno. Its con- 
struction is minutely described and compared with other Etruscan 
remains by Mr. Dennis. The greater part of the extent of the 
fortifications must be taken on faith by any one who is not 
inquiring with by who is going to 
write a to) y of Fiesole; but this mighty fragment speaks 
for itself, an r ro can be no doubt that the ciscan church, 
rising far above the cathedral and the rest of the city, marks the 
site of the Etruscan arz, though Mr. Dennis warns us that the 
triple line of wall which once defended it is no longer to be seen. 
One of the of the threefold enclosure is doubtless marked 
by the somewhat lower church of St. Alexander, a small Basilica, 
with ancient columns locally said to have come from a temple of 
Bacchus. 

But the two chief monuments of Fiesole, ancient and medizval, 
‘stand on a lower level. Just within the Etruscan wall men are, 
or at least were last November, digging out the remains of the 
famous theatre on which Niebuhr found so much to say, both as 

. @ witness to the greatness of ancient Fesule, and as a witness to 
the high development of the arts in dependent Etruria. Mr. 
Dennis however rules it to be only Roman work, and he hints 
that people who write histories on the scale of Niebuhr 
‘would do better not to meddle with local archwology. To this 
doctrine we must demur, but we will keep ourselves out of r 
by not venturing any judgment either way, for which the fact that 
diggings are.actually going on may supply a decent excuse. We 

move to the surer ground of the Duomo. It is indeed amazing, 
within sight of the great city below and of the mighty cupola of 
the metropolitan church, to find the little city—some might feel 
inclined to call it the little village—on the height, still the seat of 
-an independent bishopric, with its cathedral church and all the 
other appurtenances of an episcopal see. The tall, slender bell- 

_ tower, with its crenellated top, forms a striking object in every dis- 

tant view, but when we come near it is disappointing in its utter 
absence of all architectural features. But the Tittle Duomo is a real 


study ; it forms a good companion-piece to the more famous church 
of St. Miniato on the other side of the famous city which lies in 
the plain between them. But, as a piece of Italian Romanesque, it 


has nothing in common with the hi of the old Etruscan for- 
tress, or with the legend of Catellino. It may be well to say a few 
words about it in company with its neighbour. 


MODERN FAIRY TALES. 


was a time when pee made fairy tales without 

knowing it, and that was when they made the best. Perhaps 
it is not yet too late for children to do the same, but men cannot 
do it any longer except when they make scientific hypotheses, and 
then it is not the same thing. The stories told that name 
are indeed beautiful and fantastic, and in their own nature other- 
wise not unsuited to Fairyland. The behaviour of the luminiferous 


expected of it and always doing what is “oe is _ like that 
. Moreover, these stories, 


being When the daring imagination of geometers scorns 
the narrow three dimensions of sensi , OF constructs 
& world in which parallels meet and the and impossible 
of ordimary mathematics laces is poetry in their 
daring, and Mr. Sylvester has once or twice the poetical 
character of the with irresistible eloquence. But 


a poet without mathematics cannot follow these flights. This is 
an extreme case, but it is generally true that there is no short cut 
to the higher visions of science, such as we find in the old tales 
where a man eats a root he has picked up by chance, and straight- 
way can see the fairies, and becomes cunning in the speech of all 
birds and beasts. Except in a paradoxical sense, then, the day of 
spontaneous fairy tales is past and gone. 
' There has been a time, again, when people began to reflect 
seriously that fairy tales were in some ways distinguishable from 
fact. ‘And, having about the same time discovered that facts were 
the only things worth having, they took much blame to themselves 
for having even in their childhood put up with such silly stuff'as 
fairy tales, and set to work to do without them altogether. So for 
a while they brought up their own children on useful know! 
and scientific dialogues, with here and there at most an economic 
allegory. But somehow the benevolent giant Aquafluens, who 
carried a kind of shallow hod on his back and was an important 
agent in distributing the commerce of the world, seemed a very 
itiful monster whom Jack the Giant-Killer would not so much as 
=. looked at ; and in spite of all their wisdom, people longed for 
irrati i ir fathers out of which no 


to the acceptance of new ones. Every winter the publishers let 
loose a whole swarm of fairy books of various sorts and sizes, as 
parti-coloured and gilded as the water-flies of summer ; and we fear 
the likeness does not always stop here, for they are often as empty and 
ephemeral. It may be regretted, but it cannot be concealed, that 
notwithstanding all our admiration for the world of enchantment, 
and all our efforts not to break with it, modern fairy tales are seldom 
worthy to be compared with the ancient models. This is indeed 
not much to be wondered at; for whereas that of the revival 
of fairy learning which consists in preserving the ancient literature 
is esteemed worthy of the attention of scholars and philosophers, and 
is made much of by the names of Folk-lore and Comparative Mytho- 
logy, the task, which ought to go hand in hand with it, of keeping 
the same spirit alive in the works of our own generation, is commonly 
thought a trifling matter. It is supposed that anybody can write 
fairy tales, and if a writer who is known by greater things chooses 
to descend to such an occupation, it passes for an innocent caprice. 
Now the truth is that it is very difficult to write a good fairy tale, 
and there are not many men who can do it. Insuch a work several 
qualities are required which the other kinds of writing most 
practised at this day do not tend to foster, and the absence of any 
one of which is fatal. Imagination and consistency are not less 
necessary in this kind of fiction than in any other, and-the con- 
ditions under which the imagination is to be exercised, and con- 
sistency preserved in the exercise of it, are more trying. The 
writer of ordinary fiction has to make new combinations of the 
elements given in the actual life of the present or of some past 
age, and the limits within which those combinations must be 
made are to be found by observation of the known course of 
human nature and human affairs. It is not so with the writer of 
ay tales: unless he follows very closely in the track of some 
cycle of established pepular legend, which very few have the —s 
or the patience to do, his creatures must live and move in a worl: 
made f himself and governed by laws of his own devising. His 
imagination must therefore be not only constructive, but 
creative; that is, he must be in some measure a poet. More than 
this, he must have the simplicity and good faith of an ancient 
t, so that he can tell his story as if he believed every word of 
it, and expected his hearers to do the same. If he moralizes, or 


e chief of the lower people del nunuto popojo). The con- ee ; 
= 
ether, for example, solid and elastic while all-pervading and = 
consistent in incredible wonders 
though quite unlike nature as it seems, have the advantage of , 
corresponding to nature as it is. But they have the disadvantage Ss 
of being framed in a language which cannot be understood without 
ueror name 18 OWD Dame 
decreed to call it, in honour of the slain King Fiorino, Fiorensa 5; 
Magna, it being also called La Fiecola Roma. Presently a sun of 
Catellino appears, who bears the name, remarkable in a member of 
His namesake Giulio spares 
it with its earliest and narroweet circle of . He leaves de- 
scendants behind him, but, oddly 5 wae himself, with divers _ 
followers, away into Saxony, and omes the forefather of os 
= new one an enemy, in scourge or 
_ one name is used as an alias for the other), who destroys : 
jorence and rebuilds Fiesole. Later on we come to the almost a 
| 
| 
human ingenuity could extract a moral. And presently they re- 
pented and went to work the other way, partly to hold fast as . 
much of the old tales as they could find, partly to make ! 
fresh tales out of their own heads. In this way the matter 
stands at present. 
tales are good for children, and for their elders too if they please, 
and there is a steady demand forthem accordingly. Nor does the 
renown and excellence of the ancient stories seem to be any obstacle f 
| 
| 
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apuion, or ogizes, he is lost. Again, the more romantic he 
is the better, Aa ei his romance must be seasoned with humour, 
so that we may be dimly aware that he is all the while smiling 
with us at his own vision. A merely sentimental fairy tale is in- 
tolerable. In this respect we may a to the writings of Mr. 
George Macdonald as a model. e exquisite beauty of his 
Phantastes is never cloying, because it is constantly relieved by 
subtle or grotesque touches which show that he knows the secret 
of children’s laughter as well as of children’s earnestness. Nothing 
can be more droll than the passage where his knight-errant encoun- 
ters a crowd of lubberly wooden goblins, who lay about them with 
their arms and legs and give him much trouble, till he finds that 
the only way to quiet them is to turn them up and set them on 
their heads. The same happy mixture is to be found in Mr. Mere- 
dith’s Shaving of Shagpat, which is more exuberant in all direc- 
tions than anything of the same kind attempted by a modern 
English writer. In Mr. Kingsley’s Water-Babies, again, we are 
kept hovering with a delightful uncertainty between rapture and 

hter. Perhaps, however, the instance is not strictly in point, 
for we doubt whether his work comes within the class we are con- 
sidering. No doubt it contains a fairy tale, but there is something 
more large and Pantagruelic in its scope. 

Another point to be observed by the modern storyteller, but 
too often neglected, is the proper adjustment of the relations of his 
fairy world to the world of reality. If he chooses to make any 
points of contact at all between the two, there must be a certain 
verisimilitude in the transition. This is a matter of artistic in- 
stinct and cannot be defined by rule; we can only mark how, on 
the one hand, true artists lead us delicately into the illusion, and, 
on the other hand, less skilful writers destroy it by staring in- 
congruities. We cannot, for instance, believe in an enchanted 
cave which is definitely located in Scotland, and from which an 
Eton fifth-form boy of this present generation rescues his little sisters 
in the Midsummer holidays. The matter is made still worse when 
an illustrator presents us with the express image of the boy walk- 
ing underground among the strange fish, tall hat and all. But we 
can accept with perfect satisfaction the water-babies who kee 
out of the way of us land animals, except when an inexperxience 
one nearly gets caught by a Professor Pthllmnsprts, as Mr. 
Kingsley tells us happened to Tom; though our faith may be a 
little shaken if “7 escape the nets and other acquisitive organs of 
the Challenger. Nor do we feel any difficulty about the dwarf 
princess of Goethe's story, whose lover carries about her palace shut 

in a casket, nor about the creatures of Mr. Macdonald's fancy, 
who float into a solitary man’s room as shadows, or beckon chil- 
dren out to them in the twilight. It will be found, we think, 
that in all the examples the critical meeting-points 
between the real the imaginary order of things are covered by 
& judicious isolation and mystery. There are infinite ways of 
doing this. One very obvious and safe device is a dream; and 
though this is the commonest of all, it is susceptible of much 
variation. Some excellently dreams are to be found in 
Hans Andersen, the oddest being that of the man who goes to 
sleep at the play and makes a tour through the hearts of a whole 
row of the audience. Indeed the number of ways in which a 
dream can be led up to is plainly co-extensive with the number of 
different occasions on which it is possible for a man to fall asleep, 
and that may be considered as unlimited. 

The teller of fairy tales has still the task of making his fancies 
consistent with themselves. The dominion in which his fancy 
rules is to be governed by absurd laws; but they must be con- 
gruous in their absurdity. One of the great pleasures of fairyland 
is that you never know what is going to happen next; but that 
pleasure would be spoilt if men were not allowed to suppose that 
somebody else does know. There must be a uniformity of nonsense as 
well as of sense, if only one could find it. It is easy enough to write 
mere disjointed nonsense ; the art required in a fairy tale is to com- 

harmonious nonsense. We must again cite an example a little 
out of the proper range of fairytale. Alice in Wonderland isa triumph 
in this way. It would be diificult to find a more sustained flight of 
absolute nonsense than the two volumes of that work ; and yet some- 
how it is impressed on the reader all the way through that there is 
some point of view from which every word of the story would 
appear as necessary truth. As for the offences of modern fairy 
books against the canons we have mentioned, we spare ourselves 
the invidious task of selecting particular instances from the field, 
wmhappily a large one, which is open to us. But so long as people 
permit themselves to write fairy tales as carelessly as they do 
novels, we cannot expect a high standard, and we must be content 
with an occasional brilliant exception. 


WHAT THE RAILWAYS MIGHT DO. 

T is impossible to imagine anything more dismal and dis- 
I couraging than the general tone of the letters which have 
been published in vindication of the Railway Companies. With 
searcely an exception, the Chairmen who have undertaken to reply 


- to the Circular of the Board of Trade appear to have fallen under the 


ll of a gloomy and hopeless fatalism. Everything, we are assured, 
t ean possibly be done to prevent accidents has been done ; 
all the resources of ceaseless vigilance, untiring ingenuity, and un- 
limited expenditure have been exhausted; and the management 
of railways has now been carried to the height of human perfec- 
tion. Consequently, if accidents continue to occur, and even if 


they occur with increasing frequency, they must just be accepted 
as inevitable, or at least the Railway Companies must not be 
blamed for them. In 1872, under the perfection of railway 
management, at least—for the official figures are notoriously below 
the truth—1,145 persons were killed, and 3,038 persons injured; 
and during the year just closed the slaughter has been on a still 
more extensive scale. The reckoning of disaster and destruction 
may be made to look a little less horrible by dividing it among 
the Companies, and taking each separately ; but there is no getti 
rid of the total. And it is necessary that the total should be borne 
in mind in connexion with the relentless declaration of the Rail- 
way Chairmen that, whether it increases or diminishes, they have 
made up their minds that it cannot be cured, and must therefore 
be endured. 

All this, it must be confessed, is dreary reading; but one or 
two of the Chairmen have enlivened their funereal epistles 
with a dash of humour. Undertakers are known to he a merry 
race, and even Railway Chairmen, in the midst of their daily 
butchery, cannot deny themselves the pleasure of a little joke. 
Or, perhaps, to be charitable, we may assume that the Fh a is 
thrown in as the only consolation that can be otfered to the public. 
It is suggested that, if anybody is responsible for railway acci- 
dents, it is not the Directors and Managers, but the passengers. 
A romantic historian in an apology for Henry VIII, has 
remarked that he might have got on very well in a 
world without women; and the Railway Companies, it seems, 
would be invariably punctual and would never have 
accidents if they could only be transferred to some sphere where 
they would be free from the disturbing influence of passengers. 
The Companies make the most beautiful and perfect arrange- 
ments imaginable, but the wicked passengers always come and 
put them out. In the North of Engiand especially the machi- 
nations of the public against the railways are represented as 
almost diabolical. Locking,” says Mr. Dugdale, the Chairman 
of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, “at the condition of 
the working classes in a pecuniary sense, and the eagerness with 
which they pursue their pleasure, any amusement suddenly got up, 
withoutany intimation to the Railway Company, will bring hun 
of passengers to a particular train, causing much delay and incon- 
venience to the ordinary passengers.” It is quite clear that if the 
working classes of Lancashire and Yorkshire had any manners 
they would send word a week or two beforehand to say they were 
coming, and then the railway would perhaps be ready for them; 
but it is probably rather deliberate malice than rudeness that 
prompts them to this persecution of the Company. Of course the 
Company has no possible means of knowing what amusements 
or public gatherings have been projected in its neighbourhood ; 
and no doubt the conspirators are at great pains to conceal their 
treacherous designs. 

Some of the other Chairmen have also taken up the complaint 
that it is to a great extent the fault of the public that trains are so 
dangerously unpunctual. Passengers, it is said, habitually arrive 
late at the stations, and carry about with them an inordinate 
quantity of luggage, the loading and unloading of which create 
indefinite delays. It must be admitted that there is a certain 
degree of truth in this complaint ; but what measures, we must 
ask, do the Railway Companies take to secure the co-operation of 
the public in their efforts to keep time? So far from inviting 
this kind of co-operation, they appear to exercise all their ingenuity 
in discouraging it. No rational being can pretend that a railway 
station is a pleasant place in which to spend any superfluous 
minutes. The booking-office is not opened for the issue of tickets 
until perhaps a quarter of an hour, or often only a few minutes, 
before the time fixed for the departure of the train. By this in- 
genious contrivance, even with a comparatively small number of 

sengers, an irritating crush is produced; while, if there is a 
oe body of passengers, as is the case at the principal stations, 
the crowding and jostling constitute a very severe and exhausting 
ordeal for any man not of strong frame and resolute temper, while 
it is simply torture fora woman. In order to keep up the 
character of the transaction, the wretched traveller—partly by his 
own struggles and partly by the propulsion of the throng behind 
him—is squeezed through an exceedingly narrow aperture between 
a hard wooden bar and the small hole in the wall on the other 
side of which sits the cy ticket clerk, whose chief 

ualification appears to an uncompromising misanthropy. 
tt is difficult to resist the pores. thar if he oi 
only get his head through the hole he would bite you. 
If the traveller has taken the precaution to get his money 
ready and to hold it in his hand, there is every chance of its being 
snatched from him by one of the pickpockets who form a 

art of the crowd, and who are under great obligations to the 

ompanies for the facilities they afford for every kind of robbery. 
But if the money is still in his pocket, it will require another 
agonizing struggle, wedged in as he is, to get at it. Meanwhile 
he is stimulated in his frantic efforts by the snarling impatience of 
the elerk and the angry cries and squeezing of other 
behind him, who are afraid lest the train should start before > 
have obtained their tickets. On the ledge of the little window 
appears an admonition to count the change, as no mistakes can 
alterwards be rectified; but there is no time for counting, as a 
sudden lurch of the mob drives the confused and bewildered tra- 
veller past the window, and he has the satisfaction of discovering 
at his leisure that his change is a shilling short and contains two 
leaden florins and a brass half-sovereign—mistakes which are, of 
course, too late to be rectified. 
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If the object of the Companies was to madden and exasperate 
y have hit upon a more e process for the 
than that which is involved in passing the booking-office cnkow, 
It is difficult for the uninitiated to understand why such an 
innocent act as the purchase of a railway ticket should be con- 
verted into a severe muscular, and perhaps even pugilistic, contest. 
It should surely be possible to put a railway ticket within the 
reach of men and women without forcing them to fight for it as 
the prize of valour and desperation. Yet it is the Chairmen 
whose perverse stupidity condemns travellers to this wanton and 
unreasonable annoyance who now turn round on the public, and 
complain that they do not come early enough to catch a train. 
Why on earth should any one go early? You can’t get your 
ticket till just before the train starts; you Te hanging about 
the ticket-ottice, or squeezed up in the crowd, till the mysterious 
moment arrives when the wicket is opened. Anything more 
miserable and depressing than an ordinary railway station as a place 
for lounging away an odd half-hour it is of course impossible to 
conceive. The dismal walls are placarded with gloomy proclama- 
tions which are apparently intended to terrify and intimidate all 
travellers whose nerves are not of tiie strongest. By simply under- 
taking a journey a few miles by railway, you find yourself in all 
sorts of ways within the grasp of the criminal law. As the timid 
traveller reads on, the dreadful conviction steals over him that it 
will be little short of a miracle if he escapes without committing 
at least one or two criminal offences, and possibly an unconscious 
felony. For everything the Railway Company has a sum- 
remedy against its customers. If, misled by the voice 
of a hasty porter, a r tries to alight a fraction of 
a second too soon, or if, falling into an untoward doze, he does 
not wake up till a second too late and is carried on to a 
station beyond that for which he is booked, he is liable to be given 
into custody like a common thief. At every point the Company is 
armed against the public with a bristling array of criminal 
penalties. The huge boards on which by-laws are inscribed are 
supplemented by suggestive handbills giving instances of recent 
i , our timid traveller is pro’ reduced to too 
helpless a state of mind _to consider what iasie the public has 
the Company. If, however, he entered on this inquiry, he 
would find that the Company repudiates every kind of responsi- 
bility, and claims the right to treat passengers just as it pleases, 
to delay them for hours on their journey, or never to take them to 
the end of it, or to scald, roast, or smash them with perfect 
impunity. It is true that this repudiation of responsibility is to a 
great extent a false and impudent bravado, but it imposes on 
pi, ply tf and in any case it is only a rich man who 
can fight a big Company through successive courts of law. 

We have here a very good test of the willingness of the Railway 
Companies to do what they can toensure punctuality. The laying 
down of additional lines of rail, the enlargement of stations and 
sidings, the improvement of points and signals, is necessarily an 
onerous undertaking, and cannot be very quickly accomplished. 
But here is a thing which the C i sindtocset it 
they chose, and the doing of which would add greatly not only 
to the comfort of travellers, but to the safety of their journeys. 
Why should tickets be obtainable only within a few minutes of the 
time of starting? In the principal towns of the United States 
railway tickets can be purchased at the stations at any hour of the 
day, and they are also to be had at the chief hotels and at booking- 
offices in an of each town. In Scotland a partial 
attempt has been e to imitate thissystem. Tickets for certain 
stations on the North British ilway can, we believe, be 
pee at various shops and offices in Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

+ is difficult to see why this system should not become universal. 
It is obviously the interest of a Railway Company that as many 
tickets as possible should be sold, and in every other branch of 
trade facilities for purchase encourage purchasers. 
It can y be doubted that a great many more tickets would 
be sold if it were made easy and convenient to buy them, 
and if people were tempted to buy them finding them on 
sale at all sorts of There would be an induce- 
ment to lay in a stock of tickets at once so as to save 
future trouble, and possibly some of these would be lost or 
never used. This would of course be to the advantage of the 
Company, which would also have the benefit of payments 
in advance. The whole system of railway tickets appears to re- 
quire revision. There are far too many different tickets and too 
great a variety of fares. It would surely be worth while 
for the Companies to simplify these matters and to lump 
distances a little, instead of attempting to measure off fractions of 
mileage with arithmetical precision. While extending facilities 
for getting tickets beforehand, the Railway Companies might also, 
for the en t of punctual and the discouragement of un- 

ual people, shut the booking-office at the station five minutes 

the departure of the train, and insist upon luggage intended 
og ee least ten minutes before the 
time. The Railway Chairmen ——— most tender regard 
for the convenience of the public and the greatest reluctance to sub- 
ject it to any restrictions; but there can be no doubt that 
it would be for the interest of the general body of the travelling 
public that the minority of unpunctual people, > are always late 
and who rush in at the last moment with heaps of | should 
be compelled to come in good time. The majority of trav carry 
very little luggage, and are usually punctual, and it is very hard 


that they should be made to suffer for the sake of people who do 
not deserve the slightest consideration. By a few simple arrange- 
ments of this kind the Railway Companies might without delay 
secure the co-operation of the public in their efforts to observe 
punctuality. Nothing demoralizes the staff of a railway so much as 
the irregularity in the working of the lines which row prevails. 
It produces a loose, scrambling, happy-go-lucky mode of dcing 
business, which is full of danger. If trains were more punctual, 
there would be less necessity for sending expresses dashing at 
fifty or sixty miles an hour over shaky points through overcrowded 
junctions. 


A NEW BATCH OF CARDINALS. 


F it is difficult to understand why the Sacred College of 
Cardinals should have been suffered by the present Pontiff 
ually to dwindle down from the mystical seventy to forty-two, 

is reasons are hardly more obvious for filling up some of the 
vacancies after so long a delay. A Pope who knows that his own 
reign must be drawing to a close—and the average of Papal reigns 
is short as compared with those of temporal sovereigns—may 
naturally feel some anxiety about the appomtment of his successor. 
And such a feeling is likely to be all the stronger after so long and 
revolutionary a pontificate as that of Pius IX., who, to say nothi 
of the grave political changes which have occurred, has displa 
a passion for the fabrication of new dogmas—which, begging Dr. 
Manning’s pardon, are very far from ie “ purely declaratory ”— 
wholly unprecedented in the annals of the Papacy. But there is 
only one way in which a Pope can, indirectly, exercise a posthu- 
mous influence on the fortunes of his See. He cannot nominate a 
successor, and he has no guarantee that any informal expression of 
his wishes will be respected when he is gone. Hildebrand indeed 
virtually named his next three successors, but times are changed 
since then; and, moreover, Hildebrand towers in solitary pre- 
eminence over the long line of Roman Pontiffs.. What a Pope can 
do is to choose those with whom the choice of his successor 
will lie, and here of course quite exceptional opportunities accrue 
to the first Pope who has seen the years of Peter. But this means 
of influence is at best very precarious. Gregory XVI. left behind 
him a conclave mainly of his own creation, and it elected precisely 
that cardinal whom he would, to judge from his known opinions 
and recorded sayings, have least wished to see occupying his place. 
Nearly all the members of the present College are nominees of 
Pius I[X.; many vacant seats he has filled up twice over. And 
he perhaps relies on the permanent influence of his mind and will 
over those who have during so many years been brought into such 
close and constant personal contact with himself. At all events 
he has for several years refrained from making any new Cardinals, 
notwithstanding the various rumours current on the subject both 
reasonably surmised that he either resolved on bequeathing to 
a diminished, and, as he — suppose, peculiarly safe and picked, 
Conclave the election of the next Pope, or that, as he had inno- 
vated on so many precedents already, he was eer pe some 
important innovation in the manner of supplying the numerous 
vacancies in the electoral body. Several names of distinguished 
foreign ecclesiastics—meaning by foreign non-Italian—had been 
freely mentioned, and there was a prevalent idea in many 
quarters that the extreme disproportion which has for centuries 
existed between the Italian and other members of the Sacred 
College was intended now to be redressed. The reasons for a more 
equal distribution of red hats among those who are the official 
electors and advisers of the head of a world-wide Church are 
obvious enough ; and it did not seem at all inconceivable that a 
fresh gush, so to say, of those liberal sentiments—for his liberalism 
was always of the sentimental t which marked the first years 
of the present Pontificate, and which are sometimes thought to have 
been rather overlaid than extinguished in the secret soul of Pio Nono, 
might break out in his old age. In one respect at least he has 
never faltered in his allegiance to the principles of modern liberal- 
ism. In spite of his reiterated non possumus, no precedent, or tradi- 
tion, or etiquette, of the Papal Court has ever been suffered for a 
moment to stand in the way of his arbitrary will when he had 
some purpose to achieve. The repudiation and disgrace of 
Rosmini, after the formal promise of the cardinalate, and the 
ill violence shown in the treatment of Cardinal Andrea, are 
well-known instances of this. However, any expectations which 
may have been formed of the adoption of a broader and bolder 
in the selection of candidates for the purple will be dispelled 

y the first glance at the new list of names of those whom the Pope 

delighteth to honour. Whether we regard the quantity or the quality 
of these last additions to the Sacred College, the names included 
in the catalogue or those which are conspicuous by their 
absence, there is the same unmistakeable evidence of hesitation 
and timidity, if not of divided counsels. There is something, 
perhaps, to gratify the ambition of the Jesuits and papalini; there 
is nothing to reassure those who are looking with hope or anxiety 
to the future of the See of Rome. 

The first remark su the announcement of these new 
promotions is that there are only twelve. It might have been 
supposed that, if any change was to be made after so long an 
interval, the Sacred College would be restored to something like 
its proper complement of seventy, but it is only raised from forty- 
two to fifty-four. Pius [c". appears still to have a nervous dread 
of entrusting the franchise to too numerous a body of electors, 
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though unable altogether to resist the pressure put upon him for 
bey courtiers of some of The many prizes 
at his di Nor has he ventured to disturb the existing 
proportion, or rather disproportion, of Italian and foreign 
Salads of the little fraction thus tardily added to their 
number, no less than half—six out of twelve—belong to the 
favoured nation, or, as the Civilta Cattolica designates it, the 
chosen le of the New Law. Of the rest, if we except 
Simor, the Primate of H , who purchased his hat by his noto- 
rious tergiversation at the Vatican Council, and the bishop of 
Salzburg, all belong to the Romance family of nations. Not a 
single German, or Englishman, or American figures in the list, 
although many had been spoken of before, and both England and 
America are wholly unrepresented at present in the Sacred College. 
‘We may add that among those selected there is not one name of 
real eminence; while it is only among the Italian nominees that 
‘we can recognize even the sort of doubtful distinction which has 
been usually held to confer a qualification for the purple. Nobody, 
of course, who knows anything of the present ways of Rome would 
dream of witnessing Dr. Newman's elevation, although, or rather 
because, his is incomparably the greatest mind she has attracted to 
her service for centuries. But Dr. Manning, though immeasurably 
his inferior, is a greater man, both morally and intellectually, than 
any of the favoured twelve, and he has manifested an unreserved, 
not to say unscrupulous, devotion to Papal interests, as now under- 
stood, which certainly deserved some recompense. But for his 
untiring efforts, it is very doubtful if the Pope and his Jesuit 
advisers would have succeeded in pushing the obnoxious d 
through the Vatican Council. It has been always usual to 
have an English Cardinal, and one might have supposed that 
in any fresh creation the very first name suggested alike by 
—- and policy to the mind of Pius IX. would have 
that of the Archbishop of Westminster; nor would such an 
intment have been at all ill received by his Protestant 
fellow-countrymen. However, Archbishop Manning has been 
passed over—if well-authenticated reports may be trusted, very 
reluctantly passed over, in consequence of the jealous and resolute 
hostility of the Sacred College and the Propaganda. And, if he was 
to be excluded, no other Englishman could be ch The absence 
of any American name from the new promotions is less easily ac- 
counted for, except on the narrowest red-tapist principles. And it 
seems strange, in the present temper of the Vatican, that not one of 
the mettlesome prelates who are fighting its battles so valiantly in 
Prussia should have received this highest mark of Papal approval. 
Are we to suppose, after all, that Rome is meditating a retreat 
from the contest she has so gratuitously provoked? To be sure, 
the Archbishops of Cologne and Posen and Bishop Ketteler were 
all at one time on the anti-Roman side, and Rome has a 
shrewd distrust of turncoats, while ready to utilize their services. 
But the German prelates have atoned pretty heavily by this time 
for their former anti-infallibilist proclivities, and it seems hard they 
should lose their reward. Perhaps the Curia shrinks instinctively 
from doing anything that might increase, even by a shadow of a 
= very remote chances of the election of a German 
ontiff. 

The new list of cardinals, as we have already implied, is more 
remarkable for what it omits than for what it contains. Buta 
few words may be said of the more notable among the personages 
who have just received their red stockings. There is nothing to call 
for remark in the appointment of the Archbishops of Lisbon and 
Valencia, which under the ordinary routine. The Archbishop 
of Salzburg is known as an extreme Ultramontane; and 3 
Simor, Primate of Hungary, qualified himself for a promise of the 

a by suddenly ratting—if such a term may be applied to so 
Fig a oienpat the Vatican Synod, where he deliberately 
threw overboard all his suffragans, whom he had at first led in 
their united sugoation to the new dogma. The repeated requests 
of the French Government for a hat for Mgr. Dupanloup, whose 
tardy submission to the dogma has by no means wiped out the 
offence of his vigorous protests, may help to explain the inno- 
vation, now first ventured upon, of dispensing altogether with the 
sanction, and therefore of course with the salary, formerly ob- 
tained from Catholic rulers. Why the Archbishop of Cambray 
has been selected we hardly know; but Mgr. Guibert has 
abundantly purchased his promotion by a steady reversal 
of the = of his illustrious predecessor in the See of 
Paris. e of his first acts was to condemn the Parisian “ use,” 
with its reformed lectionary and beautiful hymns, which Rome 
has long been vainly seeking to abolish, in accordance with her 
inveterate habit for some centuries past of confounding uniformity 
with unity. If we turn from the foreign to the Italian Cardinals, 
we come on the wholly unknown names of the Augustinian 
Father Martini and the Jesuit Father Tarquini, one of the writers 
in the Civilta Cattolica, in a lawyer's office, who 
are made Cardinal Deacons. re have been, we believe, very 
few Jesuit Cardinals, and the Founder of the Order expressly 
forbade his spiritual —- to seek or accept any dignity 
unless positively commanded to do so by the Fo . But the 
services of the Civilta Cattolica required recognition, though 
it is certainly rather an abrupt descent from Bellarmine to 
Tarquini. The four remaining Italian nominees are better known, 
and may be said fairly enough to represent “the stuff that cardinals 
are made of.” Mgr. Falcinelli, of the Benedictine Order, exhibited 
patriotic tendencies in his earlier life, when patriotism was the 
order of the day at Rome. He has for some time held the post of 
Nuncio at Vienna, which he is to retain. Mgr. Oreglia, who is 


only forty-five, has a reputation fordiplomatic talent which is said 
to ie marred by his impetuosity of temper; he is the Nuncio at 
Lisbon. Mgr. Franchi, born in 1819, is said to be not only 
a strikingly handsome, but “a most polite and witty gentle~ 
man,” very fond of society, and a particular favourite with 
the ladies; he is also something of a politician. Until 
1868 he was Nuncio at Madrid, and he still represents 
the interests of Queen Isabella and the Prince of the Asturias 
at Rome. The last of the batch, Mgr. Chigi, Papal Nuncio 
at Paris, now aged sixty-four, is probably the most widely 
known. He was originally an officer in the Guardia Nobile, but 
was persuaded by the Pope, who had taken a fancy to him, to 
embrace the ecclesiastical career ; and after holding the post of first 
secretary to the Nuncio at Madrid, and afterwards assisting as 
Papal Legate at the coronation of the Emperor Alexander at St. 
Petersburg, he obtained the Paris nunciature. We may add that of 
the twelve new members of the Sacred College, ten are made Cardinal 
Priests and two Cardinal Deacons. No appointment has been made 
to any of the six Cardinal Bishoprics, two or three of which, in- 
cluding Cardinal Andreas, are, we believe, vacant. There is 
indeed a rumour of fresh appointments at Easter, but so many 
previous reports of a similar Kind have been falsified by the event, 
that we can only take it for what it may be worth. Nor is there 
anything in the previous appointments of the present pontificate to 
encourage the expectation that a further numerical addition to the 
body of cardinals would add any fresh elements to the composition 
of the Conclave. 


FLORIN OR HALF-CROWN? 


A QUESTION has just been asked by the Master of the Mint 
which will probably give rise to a good deal of social as 
well economical controversy. He has addressed a Circular to 
the bankers asking them whether they would prefer in future to 
have only florins, or only half-crowns, or both florins and half- 
crowns together as at present. It is of course reasonable enough 
that the bankers should in the first instance be requested to give 
their opinion on a question on which they must be supposed to 
have a good deal of practical experience ; but it is obvious that the 
question affects all classes of the community, and that everybody 
has a right to be heard on it. To many people it may seem @ 
trivial matter, but in some of its aspects it touches society very 
deeply. The florin, it is true, is only a mushroom, upstart 
coin, which was never heard of till some twenty years back; 
still it has its group of supporters. There is no disputing 
about taste, and we believe that there are really people who 
think that a florin is a pleasing and handsome coin, and there 
are others who, esthetics apart, find that there is a handiness in the 
sum which it represents. The half-crown comes of an old and 
highly connected family. Its abolition would be almost a break 
in the historical continuity of England; and it, too, has troo) 
of friends who admire it for its beauty or convenience. We 
may therefore expect a keen social contest on this subject, for 
which perhaps the Master of the Mint is hardly prepared. It is 
to be hoped that in answering his questions the bankers will not 
ive too narrow a meaning to the words “ public convenience.” 

e requests that they will be good enough to weigh and reply 
to the following inquiries :—“ Will it be more conducive to the 
public convenience that the present arrangements should continue, 
under which florins only are coined, and half-crowns gradually 
withdrawn from circulation; or do you consider experience to have 
shown that half-crowns only should be coined and issued, with a 
view to the eventual withdrawal of the florin ; or, finally, is it to 
be assumed that both the half-crown and the florin now hold 
established places in the circulation, and would it be desirable, 
therefore, that, concurrently with the issue of florins, the Mint 
should coin such a further number of half-crowns as may from 
time to time be required?” It will be observed that in replying 
to these questions a good deal must necessarily turn on what is 
meant by “public convenience”; and there is perhaps some 
danger that it may be supposed to be limited toa mere question 
of facility of counting. 

The last of the Master of the Mint’s interrogatories may be readily 
answered. There may perhaps be room for argument as to whether 
it would be better to keep the half-crown or the florin; but almost 
everybody, we imagine, will agree that the two together are an 
insufferable nuisance. There are a t many hasty, careless 
people in the world ; and there is probably no subject on which 
disputes more frequently arise than as to whether a florin or half- 
crown has been passed from one person to another. It may be 
incidentally remarked, as an interesting psychological fact, that in 
any case of doubt the person who pays is almost invariably confi- 
dent that he handed over a half-crown, while the person who re- 
ceives the money is equally pesitive that it was the smaller of the 
two coins which was given to him. Many conscientious persons 
are often highly irritated by a suspicion that they have really given 
the larger coin, although they are so much in doubt on the matter 
that they hesitate to challenge the assertion on the other side. On 
the whole, then, it will probably be admitted that florins and half- 
crowns ought not to exist together. Each may claim the Oriental 
privilege of brooking no brother near his throne. They resemble 
each other too closely, and represent too nearly the same amount, 
to be in use at the same time. Their similarity gives rise to 
endless mistakes and most unpleasant controversies. One or 
other, therefore, must give way; and the question is, Which 
shall it be? The two caine qualities of a coin may be said 
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to be that it shall be handy to carry, and that it shall not be 
liable to wasteful wear and tear. The old crown piece—a noble 
coin—is distasteful to some le on account of its weight. It 
is not very often that five shillings are wanted in one sum, and 
it is more convenient to carry the amount in smaller pieces. 
The smaller the coin the greater is the wear and tear, and three- 
penny and fourpenny pieces and sixpences get worn out much 
sooner than shillings or half-crowns. A florin is not very much 
more substantial than a shilling, and wears nearly as fast; and it 
is just as convenient to two separate shillings in one’s purse 
or pocket as a florin. The half-crown saves the use of many six- 
pences. It isa good solid coin, which wears well, and is at the same 
time handy to carry. It is possible that a florin might be made 
better-looking ; but as it is, it is a mean, flat, shabby coin, without 
character and dignity; and when we remember the omitted dei 
gratia and other scandals of its birth, we cannot help thinking 
that it would be no loss if it were suppressed at once and for ever. It 
is impossible to say that it is a convenience to anybody, because, 
as we have said, two shillings are in every way as handy as a florin ; 
and it is difficult to understand why it should ever have been in- 
troduced. It is a bastard interloper in the family of British coins. 
We have some recollection that it was first brought forward 
in connexion with a t scheme for revolutionizing the whole 
coinage on the deci system. New coins were to be invented, 
old values were to be changed. All nations were to be brought 
under the blessed dispensation of a uniform coinage; but no 
arantee was suggested for the honesty of the metal which might 
. coined by other countries. The result would probably have 
been—especially as the little Germen principalities were then still in 
existence—a grand system of international “ smashing.” The kindest 
thing that could be done for the decimal and other coinage reform 
fanatics ‘would certainly be to get rid of a coin which may perhaps 
still afford baneful encouragement to their meddlesome crotchets. 
Take the half-crown, on the other hand. It is a respectable, hand- 
some piece of money, with a bold die and dignified aspect. The 
modesty of its name is also prepossessing. It is not a sum to be 
despised, yet it is content to be called only half-a-crown. Every- 
y knows the convenience of the odd sixpence, and how natu- 
rally it takes its place in all sorts of reckonings. Without the 
ror Fading every payment of a sum containing an odd sixpence 
would require the use of the sixpenny coin. What a lot of 
troublesome sixpences we should have to bear about with us but 
for this handy composite piece! English society could hardly go 
on without it, and if it were withdrawn there would probably 
be such an outcry that it would have to be speedily restored. At 
the time of the change from the old calendar to the new, brawling 
mobs used to follow the coaches of Ministers, demanding “ Give 
us back our eleven days,” of which they fancied they had somehow 
been robbed; and a similar cry might now be raised on behalf of 
our five sixpences in one piece, if the Master of the Mint should be 
so misguided as to try to suppress it. 

Apart from such questions as relate to the counting and carry- 
ing of coin, there is another not less important question as to the 
influence of coins in determining prices and standards of remunera- 
tion. The half-crown, like the shilling, has left its mark on the 
general tariff of retail trade, and also on the scale of customary 

atuities. Books, fancy goods, and all sorts of articles are pro- 
> so that they may be sold for half-a-crown. Avain, 
half-a-crown is a familiar fee for a great variety of small 
services. It is a sum which is often given for small subscriptions. 
At the present season the question as to florins and half-crowns 
is one of peculiar interest to a very large body of people. It is con- 
ceivable that the florin may muster support on the supposition 
that, if the half-crown were abolished, and the florin left master of 
the field, it would be necessary in many instances to give only two 
shillings instead of two-and-sixpence ; but this line of argument 
is perhaps rather superficial. It may be doubted whether the con- 
sequence of abolishing half-crowns would not be rather the other 
way, so that, instead of two-and-sixpence, people would have to pay, 
not sixpence less, but sixpence more. It is hard to say what 
might not be the effect of a change of this kind on current prices 
and rates of payment. At first sight half-a-crown may seem a more 
extravagant coin than the florin, but on reflection it will probably be 
admitted that the compromise between two shillings and three is 
essentially economical ; and it is on the whole much more likely 
that, if the halfway piece were struck off, people would be forced 
up another step than that they would be shea aceably to fall 
back on the lower one. Collections in church and charitable sub- 
scriptions might perhaps suffer; but an importunate personality 
would have every chance of securing the additional shilling. 1t 
is wonderful how much sometimes depends on an accidental stand- 
point like the odd sixpence of half-a-crown, and if it were to be 
removed we might find that a considerable increase had suddenly 
been made in our small expenses. The struggle between levelling 
up and levelling down might be amusing for a philosopher, but 
> to can be little doubt that in the long run levelling up would 
carry the day, and that philosophers and other people would find 
themselves out of pocket. | into consideration, 
we cannot help thinking that the ce of advantages is decidedly 
on the side of the foie be hoping that before long we 


t-faced, shabby-looking intruder, 


shall see the last of that 
the florin. 
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THE THEATRES. 


fh aseery new manager of Covent Garden Theatre has gone literally 
. afield in search of fresh pantomimic talent, and with an enter- 
prise worthy of success he has produced real live sheep upon the 
stage. Surveying the Christmas entertainments at the two t 
theatres, we find no feature so remarkable as the vegulited 
wanderings of the little flock which lose, and mysteriously recover, 
their tails. The plot of Red Riding Hood shows ingenuity in 
construction, and the uns with which the dialogue is interspersed 
are for the most part 1 meta in so large a house. Considering 
that the author is also manager, he has shown commendable 
moderation in allowing much that he has written to remain un- 
spoken. The success of one of these pieces oi 5 not upon 
verbal jokes, good or bad, but upon “ business,” and especially upon 
an impressive first scene. The Wolf's den skilfully combines the 
comic with the terrible, and our young friends are likely to re- 
member the blue-coat boy and the lady’s who, with trembling 
limbs and woeful visages, are waiting their turn to be devoured by 
the wolf. Heasks Mrs. Wolf:— 

With these two young uns what d’ye mean to do ? 

Why ain’t they baked ? 
And she answers, with grim humour :— 

Because they’re in a stew. 


The little wolves are all in bed except the eldest son, who has 
been allowed to sit up until papa comes home. This scene of 
domestic happiness is disturbed by the entrance of the Fox dressed 
as a lawyer, and carrying a blue bag. He has taken refuge in the 
cave to escape from hunters, and hopes he don’t intrude. The Wolt 
receives him politely, introduces him to his wife, and remarks to 
himself that he never ate a fox in all his life. The Fox, overhearing 
this, urges that a child from the larder would be more tender 
eating, but the Wolf answers that he is sick of children. Sooner 
or later the wicked boys and girls all come to him. He has lately 
eaten one for lying, another for playing truant, another for dis- 
respect of parents; and last week he ate one only nine years old 
who tasted disagreeably of tobacco smoke. All the bad children 
he of course devours, but he begins to feel the need of a change of 
diet. The Fox suggests a plan for decoying Red Riding Hood 
into the Wolf’s power, and promises in the meantime to bring him 
Dame Durden’s goose. The next scene represents a village, with 
2 public-house and the Dame’s school. m Blustrum and his 
huntsmen enter, and refresh themselves, and the dignitaries of the 
village request him to preside at ar examination of the school 
children. While this is proceeding the / ox ascends to the roof of 
the Dame’s house, and with a rope catches her goose, and makes 
off with it, pursued by the villagers and huntsmen. He takes 
refuge in a hollow oak, and his tail being seized by an active 


villager, he cuts it off and escapes without it. Among his 
pursuers, who go mostly at a very moderate pace, is the Gander, 
wearing a white hat with a black band, and preserving all the 


decencies of mourning as a bereaved husband ought to do. The 
hunters reproach each other for the Fox’s escape, and a desperate 
combat between two of them ends the scene. The Glowworm 
Glen, with waterfall and cave, in the next scene is much ap- 
plauded; and the business that goes on there is suitable to 
the wild and terrific grandeur of the locality. The sheep enter 
first, cross a bridge, descend a winding path, and disappear. Then 
comes the Fox, feeling much lighter than he used to do, and 
carrying a knife to cut off the sheep’s tails. He goes off in pursuit 
of them, and the Dragon enters vomiting fire. Then comes on first 
Bo-peep, and afterwards Red Riding Hood. These children are 
under the protection of the Violet Queen and other deities of the 
place, but nevertheless the Wolf, guided by the Fox, seizes Red 
Riding Hood while she is asleep, and is carrying her away when 
he is met by a young knight Marmion, who fights with him. 
Meanwhile the Fox has been seized by the Dragon, who comes on 
when he has nearly swallowed his victim. We see only the Fox’s 
boots and the lower part of his trousers sticking out of the 
Dragon’s mouth, but afterwards the Fox rips open the Dragon’s 
body with the knife which he had brought to cut off the sheep's 
tails, and escapes. He next kills, and is carrying off the Gander, 
but he is caught by the villagers, and led in solemn procession to 
the gallows, from which however he again escapes. The Wolf 
now performs that part of the drama which is familiar in every 
nursery. He knocks at Dame Durden’s door, wearing a red cloak, 
and imitating a child's voice. She admits him, and he kills and 
eats her, and then lies down in her bed, and awaits the arrival of 
her granddaughter. The trick succeeds, and Red Riding Hood is 
actually in his jaws, when the villagers and huntsmen enter, 
deliver the innocent, and execute justice on the guilty. A grand 
transformation scene follows, and then the harlequinade, which is 
of the usualcharacter. A performing dog displays only too much 
intelligence, for he omits to attack the Wolf when that most 
ere looking character appears on Dame Durden’s premises, 
and waits quietly in his box until the moment arrives for him to 
seize the Fox by the place where his tail used to be. 

Neither of the great theatres displays any particular talent in 
performance, but we think the pantomime at Covent Garden more 
ingeniously constructed than that of Lane, where, to borrow 
one of the author’s jokes, there is nothing out of the common 
except the mushrooms in which fairies lurk. In “The Merry 
Tales of the Wise Men of Gotham ” the merriment is almost equall 
hard to discover with the wisdom. The villagers of Gotham leo 


for needles in bundles of hay, and raise a hedge to shut in the 
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cuckoo, and roll cheeses down the hill to Nottingham market, and 
build a boat and go to sea in it according to venerable tradition, 
ett gebacep any remarkable sensation among the audience. 
Prince Felix of the Fortunate Islands, disguised as Tom Tucker, a 
travelling artisan, and Princess Poppet pr ae tal and her Royal 
Father, are characters which occur in every burlesque. The veteran 
author has done his best with an unfruitful subject, and he avoids 
the atrocious puns which other writers seem to mistake for wit. 
But when the three wise men, after they have been wrecked, 


remark— 
Had our boat been stronger, 
No doubt our stay would have been much longer, 
we feel that it is sometimes justifiable to send an unseaworthy 
ao The sayings and doings of the men of Gotham, either 
on or water, have no visible connexion with the adventures, 
such as they are, of the Prince and Princess, who are changed by 
—_ to children, and in that state learns lessons which are 
when they regain their proper age and stature. The title 
of Jack in the Box is justified by clever jumping and tumbling, 
which might with equal propriety be introduced into any panto- 
mime whatever. « Hven nursery tales may make us wise,” but 
it is hardly to seek wisdom that we go to the theatre in the 
Christmas holidays. As two managers have a practical monopoly 
of pantomimes, it does not perhaps greatly matter so long as 
ildren are amused whether their parents and friends are more 
or less bored. We merely remark, therefore, that the Drury Lane 
entertainment is particularly dreary. 

The dramatic version of Dombey and Son at the Globe Theatre 
may ps gratify the thoroughgoing admirers of Dickens, and 
everybody will admit that the character of Captain Cuttle is acted 
to perfection. As regards Mr. and Mrs. Dombey and Mr. Carker no 
acting could possibly make these personages interesting, and there- 
fore it is no reproach to Mr. Montague’s company that they fail. The 
scenes of this play have no more connexion with one another than 
the vo of the men of Gotham has with the adventures of Prince 
Felix in the pantomime. A more successful attempt in working 
metal from the same mine has been made at the Gaiety Theatre, where 
the Battle of Life affords Mr. Toole a sufficient opportunity to 
amuse the audience in his peculiar way. There is a slight thread 
of story running through the scenes of this play, but probably 
nobody in the theatre cares for that part of it from which Mr. 
Toole is absent. All the company, however, do their best with the 
materials provided for them, and Mr. Lionel Brough in par- 
ticular deserves credit for undertaking the small part of a 
country lawyer, which does not even allow him an oppor- 
tunity of standing on his head. The burlesque of Nemesis 
at the Strand Theatre may be recommended to those persons 
who require a little relaxation after the labour of taking children 
toa pantomime. There is something irresistibly comic in the 
notion of a young gentleman engaged to two young ladies who 
happen to live next door, and endeavouring to take lunch simul- 
taneously with both the expectant fathers-in-law. There is an 
excellent scene at a seaside hotel, where this young gentleman, being 
already engaged to No. 1 (who is tall), indulges in a moonlight 
flirtation with No. 2 (who is short), and under terror of her mili- 
tary papa, proposes to her, and is accepted. There is another 
excellent scene at the Town Hall, where two wedding parties, in- 
cluding only one bridegroom, require various functionaries, 
and among them the County Court Judge, to perform a 
civil marriage, and the irascible parent of the short girl 
nearly gets committed for contempt of Court. The bare 
recital of these adventures has in it a certain amount of 


fun, whereas we can say nothing of the burlesque of Don Giovanni | 
at the Gaiety, except that Mr. Toole is in it, and he is what he 

always is—sometimes irresistibly droll and sometimes intolerably | 
tedious. A philosopher might illustrate the value of carefully | 
formed mental habits, by remarking that you may bring yourself | 
always to laugh at a particular actor, however dull the piece in | 
which he appears. But it is not Mr. Toole’s fault that he is not | 
better supplied with characters, and he fully deserves the popularity | 
which he enjoys. 


REVIEWS. 


LOCKYER’S SOLAR PHYSICS.* 


the discoveries of late years that specially refer to the sun so 
important a part has been played by Mr. Lockyer that this book 
will doubtless be received with eagerness by the scientific public, 
who will expect to find it as comprehensive and authoritative as a 
treatise written bya thoroughly competent specialist on his favourite 
subject should be. The matter it contains is so valuable that 
that few will regret having purchased it, but nevertheless it illus- 
trates the defects that ma ex to exist in a work written 
upon a branch of science which is in a state of rapid development by 
one of those who are prominently working at it. The discoveries 
more closely conn with the writer’s name are treated at great 
length, while other parts of the subject receive only cursory treat- 
ment. Moreover, --4 — seme troubles himself to secure the 
clearest and most philosophical arrangement, begrudging, no doubt 


* Contributions to Solar Physics. By J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co. 1874. 
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pursuit. Some two-thirds of the volume consist of reprints of 
articles and lectures diffuse in style and elementary in matter, 
pieced together with a few short chapters written in the h 

of making the account a continuous one. The remainder of the 
book consists of reprints, with notes, of the original press con- 
tributed by Mr. Lockyer — or in conjunction with others) to 
the Royal Society and the French Academy. These are thorough] 
acceptable, and we trust that other specialists will follow Mr. 
Lockyer’s example, even before their original papers are sufficient 
to fill a volume; for in no more effectual way can sound scientific 
knowledge be diffused than by rendering such papers accessible to 
the scientific public generally, instead of confining them toa chosen 
few. 

The history of spectrum analysis is so closely bound up with 
that of solar physics that Mr. Lockyer has wisely refrained from 
restricting his notices of it to those parts which relate to solar 
phenomena alone. Had he done so, the completeness of the account 
which he gives of it would have suffered seriously, while he would 
have saved but little space in return, inasmuch as nearly all the 
discoveries in spectrum analysis have either been made in direct 
connexion with solar observations, or have received from these 
their most striking illustrations. And this has led to incorrect 
notions of its nature and scope. Considered from a philosophical 
point of view, spectrum analysis is an exact analysis by means of 
colour, and has crystallography for its closest analogue, if we 
except the as yet undeveloped sound-analysis of Helmholz. 
The one is an exact form-analysis, the other an exact colour- 
analysis. From time immemorial men have recognized substances 
by the shape of the fragments in which they are usually found: 
but such determinations were in all cases finally dependent on the 
judgment of the observer until the discovery of the laws of 
crystallography. Indeed up to that time it must have seemed 
hopeless to render them exact and scientific ; for, so long as the 
forms which a substance could assume were regarded as continu- 
ously varying, and therefore infinite, they appeared to admit of no 
tabulation or certain recognition, All was changed as soon as it 
was discovered that each substance would assume one form alone 
provided that, during the act of choosing its shape, it was pro- 
tected from external influences, and left free to obey the 
gentle but definite guidance of its own molecular forces—as, 
for instance, by its particles being held suspended at the 
time in a state of solution. Thenceforward it was only necessary 
to observe and record the facet-angles of the crystals of a sub- 
stance to render its subsequent recognition certain. Just so 
is it with colour. So long as the particles that emit the light are 
under those conditions of comparative restraint which are known as 


| the solid and liquid states, we find the light emitted to be a mix- 


ture of lights of all colours. But when the particles are free to 
move in accordance with their own special molecular character- 
istics in virtue of being in the gaseous state, they send forth certain 
definite kinds of light alone. Provided, then, that these separate 
kinds of light can be scientifically recognized, the problem of 
recognizing substances with scientific certainty by means of the 
colour of the light they emit is solved. The difficulty that 
here arises has no analogue in the case of analysis by form. 
Every one knows what form is, and how the shape of crystals 
must be measured ; but a scientific definition of ps. dl does not 
immediately present itself, and had therefore to be discovered ; 
in other words, the discrete colours of the light from gaseous 
bodies must be connected with discrete quantities capable of 
observation. Though he little suspected to what his discovery 
would lead, Newton must be considered as having taken the first 
step in founding a colour-analysis when he rendered possible the 
identification of any particular kind of homogeneous light by 
announcing that “ lights which differ in colour differ in refrangi- 
bility,” a law which reduced the determination of colour to a 
measurement of refrangibility—z.e. to the measurement of a nume- 
rical, quantity. Lut the discovery which was simultaneously 
annownced by him of the compound character of the solar 
beam seemed to make yet more remote the probability that 
an exact colour-analysis would ever be arrived at, since it 
showed that colours the most simple might be due to a mixture of 
every kind of homogeneous light. Even had it occurred to the 
scientific men of those times that differently coloured bodies must 
have spectra differing from each other in the relative intensity of 
their various parts, the problem would have been no nearer solu- 
tion; for it was reduced to quantitative measurement of the in- 


. tensities of lights of various colours, and this has ever been found 


to present insuperable difficulties. Progress recommences with 
the discovery of the absence of light in definite parts of the solar 
spectrum, which, indicating as it did discrete and not continuous 
variation, pointed at once to causes distinct in kind and not 
merely in intensity, and to qualitative not quantitative determina- 
Advance was now rapid. Kirchoff and Bunsen investi- 
gated the spectra of the elements, showed that the presence of its 
characteristic bands indicated conclusively the presence of the sub- 
stance in an incandescent gaseous state, and demonstrated thereby 
the existence of several of our best known metals in the solar 
atmosphere. They have fairly earned thereby the honour of being 
the inventors of this wonderful colour-analysis; but it is a satis- 
faction to us as Englishmen to know that, so far as sodium is con- 
cerned, Professor Stokes had anticipated them in all these pointe 
by no less a period than seven years. An epoch followed in which 
careful observers were chiefly needed to apply the new instruments 
of investigation to various obscurely understood phenomena, and it 
is here that Mr. Lockyer has so signally distinguished himself, How 
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much we owe to him in the way of direct observation of solar 
phenomena is best learnt from his own book; but perhaps his great- 
est claim to our gratitude arises from his sharing with Janssen the 


honour of having independently invented the method of ob- 


serving the sun’s chromosphere at the edge of the disc, without 
waiting for those rare occasions when the intenser glare of the 
en ager is cut off from us by the interposition of the moon. 

is has enabled us to keep a constant watch on the a 
phenomena which are ever going on in the lower parts of the sun’s 
atmosphere, and has familiarized us with the idea of flames a 
hundred thousand milés in length, moving at the rate of forty 
miles a second. And it would seem that in the future we shall be 
able to observe the edge of the sun with yet greater ease, for Mr. 
Seabrooke has succeeded in cutting off the light of the photosphere 
by the interposition of a disc, so that the whole of the chromo- 
— is seen at one view as it would appear were the sun in a 

nic state of total eclipse. : 

In its original form spectrum analysis deals only with elemental 
bodies in a us, incandescent state, or with such compounds as 
can be brought into that state without being resolved into their 
component elements, just as crystallography treats only of such 
substances as are capable of being made to assume the crystalline 
form. This would of course sadly limit the applicability of 
spectrum analysis, since but few compound bodies can stand the 
heat of incandescence, while others are so near the line that the 
presence in their spectra of the lines characteristic of their com- 
ponent elements together with others that seem peculiar to the 
compound is supposed to indicate partial dissociation. But the 
splendid discovery of the theory of exchanges (due independently 
to Kirchoff and Professor Balfour Stewart) taught physicists that 
vapour colder than a luminous body would absorb from its light those 
kinds of luminous vibrations which it would itself have been seen 
to give forth had it been hotter. The most familiar example of this 
— is the well-known phenomenon of the reversal of the 

ines in the solar spectrum ; the lines characteristic of the elements 
that we can detect in the sun appear as dark lines on an otherwise 
continuous spectrum, showing that we are viewing a dense luminous 
body through a veil of cooler vapour in which these sub- 
stances exist. But the chief theoretical value of the discovery 
is that it enables us to bring within the reach of the new 
analysis all bodies that exist in astate of vapour, whether they are 
capable of standing a high temperature or not, since it allows us 
to substitute for the observation of the light given off by incan- 
descent vapour the observation of that absorbed by the cool 
vapour when ordinary light is passed through it. A further ex- 
tension of a most interesting kind is due to Professor Stokes. He 
has shown that certain substances (among which is cruorine, the 
colouring matter of the blood), if in the path of white light, 
absorb from it—not definite kinds of light, as is the case with 
vapours—but all the kinds of light whose refrangibilities (or 
colours) lie between certain definite limits, and thus they produce 
definite broad dark bands on the spectrum. To parallel this in 
our form-analysis would be difficult ; for, as we have seen, crystal- 
lography deals only with discrete forms, and not with forms that 
vary continuously between definite limits. It resembles most 
nearly the method so largely used by food analysers, in which 
they examine the suspected article under the microscope, and de- 
termine the nature of the substances present in the mixture 
from the general characteristics of the surface and shape of the 
particles. Indeed the spectroscope might justly be called a colour 
microscope, since it enables us to see the detail of the mixture of 
tints which to the eye produce but one general effect of colour. 
Such is the power given to spectrum analysis by these extensions 
of its range, that it seems probable that it could be made applicable 
to a vast number of cases of analysis which are at present dealt with 
by chemistry alone, were it thought worth while so to develop it. 
But this field has as yet been but little cultivated. Chemists have 
taken very little interest in the development of the new analysis, 
treating it as a branch of physics but remotely connected with 
their own special work. This apathy will seem strange to out- 
siders who know that most of the problems of chemistry are 
problems of analysis, and who appreciate how powerful the new 
method of analysis might be made if sufficient labour were ex- 
pended on it. But the fact is that chemistry has passed through 
the stage in which it lacked tests for determining the presence or 
absence of particular substances, and though its methods of analysis 
still labour under the defect (from which colour-analysis is free) 
of proceeding by repeated trials and failures until all the 
ible cases are exhausted, yet the methods are seldom 
inferior in readiness of application to those of the spectrum 
analysis. In the gen advance of science from the 
determination of general relations to that of exact quantitative 
relations, chemistry has not failed to participate; and all 
the more serious analytical problems that perplex our chemists at 
the present time are of the nature of quantitative determinations. 
And here spectroseopic methods have hitherto been powerless to 
help. Even were there reason to believe in a detinite connexion 
between the amount of the substance present and the brightness of 
the lines produced, we should only have reduced the problem of 
quantitative spectroscopic analysis to the determination of the 
relative intensities of the lights due to different substances—i.e, of 
lights of different colours. That this is an insuperable difficulty 
we have already stated, and the reason is not far to seek. As the 
ear is the only instrument that can judge of loudness, so is the eye 
the only instrument than can judge of brightness, and so greatly 
do its decisions depend on the surrounding circumstances and on 


the state of health and the natural qualifications of the observer 
that we must give up all hope of training it to give trustworthy 
quantitative estimations. At best it can only be trained to re- 
cognize equality of intensity when lights are of the same colour ; 
but the very phrase is unmeaning, so far as sensation is concerned, 
when applied to lights of different colours. 

It is due to Mr. Lockyer that we have any prospect of avoiding 
this insuperable difficulty. We had previously been indebted 
to him for analogous discoveries. In conjunction with Dr. 
Frankland, he showed that the details of discontinuous spectra 
depend on other circumstances than the substances whose incan- 
descence produces them. If the pressure of the vapour is increased, 
the lines broaden out, and if the tenuity is extreme, some of the 
lines disappear. Some substances have been found to have distinct 
spectxa according to the circumstances under which they are formed, 
just as carbon has two distinct crystalline forms. Nay, the very 
motion of the incandescent gas shows itself in the displacement or 
thickening of the lines of the spectrum, enabling us to estimate the 
unimaginable velocity of the solar cyclones. Valuable as these 
results are, they pale in importance before Mr. Lockyer's latest dis- 
covery, that certain lines will disappear from the trum of a 
substance if there are present the vapours of other su ina 
certain proportion. Some such result had been shadowed forth 
by Mr. Huggins’s discovery that the spectra of the 
tary nebule showed one of the lines of nitrogen but not 
the others—a phenomenon which was at first supposed to 
show that nitrogen is a compere body, or that cosmical 

is capable of selective absorption. If it is found that 
different observers agree closely as to the conditions under which 
the less permanent lines disappear, and if those conditions are so 
far independent of temperature that they can be made to give us 
definite results as to the relative density of the various vapours 
nt, then will quantitative spectrum analysis be a possibility, 
and will doubtless supplant other methods in the case of the 
analysis of certain kinds of inorganic mixtures, such as alloys; and 
Mr. Lockyer will then deserve to have his name associated with 
those of Stokes, Kirchoff, and Bunsen, as one of the inventors of 
spectrum analysis, 


CONSTABLE AND HIS CORRESPONDENTS.* 


CONSTABLE, the publisher of the Edinburgh 
Review, the promoter of the Encyclopedia Britannica, the 
projector of Constable's Magazine, the triend, adviser, and main 
support of the author of Waverley, and Mr. Constable’s numerous 
correspondents—the cream of a generation of interesting men 
and women now gone from among us—these are the subjects 
of this important memoir. Mr. Constable's life is a good 
instance, to be added to many others, of a Scotchman without 
help or patronage of any kind succeeding in the world by his 
own enterprise and judgment. He was born nearly a hundred 
years ago, on the 24th of February, 1774, at Carnbee, in the 
county of Fife, and, like so many of his countrymen who have 
done something in the world, was educated at the ordinary 

ish school. At the age of fourteen he was apprenticed to a 

kseller in Edinburgh ; at twenty-one he was married, and had 
begun business in a small way on his own account. His wife’s 
father, David Willison, a printer, gave his son-in-law books of the 
value of 300/., and he borrowed a sum of 150/. in addition. With 
this little fortune he started a shop at the Cross, in the Old Town 
of Edinburgh. He printed a sale catalogue of his stock of books, 
and, to distinguish his place of business from the circulating 
libraries which surrounded him, he inscribed over the door 
“Searce Old Books”; and this inscription his brother-trades- 
men, the owners doubtless of the circulating libraries in question, 
ae with a humour not altogether free from _profes- 
sional jealousy, into “Scarce o’ Books.” But the young bookseller 
sueceeded. His shop became the resort of the literary men of the 
town that was beginning to arrogate to itself the title and conceits of 
the “ Modern Athens ” ; and his sale catalogues, improving and ex- 
panding year by year, brought him into notice, and into correspond- 
ence with leading book-collectors of the country. He became a pub- 
lisher in 1795; his first publication, to which, however, he the 
discretion not to affix his name, being a pamphlet by a student of 
divinity, entitled “Anecdotes of the False Messias.” The first 
payment that he made to an author was a sum of from 2o/. to 30l., 
which he paid to Mr. Dalzell for editing some fragments of Scot- 
tish History—a modest beginning for a man who a few years 
later was paying twenty guineas a sheet to Edinburgh Reviewers, 
one thousand guineas for a poem by an almost unknown bard, a 
— of thousand pounds for two A mag gong dissertations from 
philosophers of not the highest order for his Encyclopedia, and 
fifteen hundred pounds for editing the works of an English classic. 
His first purchase of a copyright was a volume of Discourses by 
one Dr. Erskine, for which he paid 1oo/. Of thisadventure he gave 
a share to another publisher, “‘ finding it convenient,” as he says, 
“to divide the risk, and as.I felt at the time that. his name would 
add respectability to the title-page.” In 1823, three years before 
the crash came which ruined the firm of Constable and Co. and 
killed the subject of this Memoir, he had paid for his share of the 
copyrights of the Waverley Novels the sum of 22,500/., and had made 
advances to the amount of 10,000/. more for “ works of fiction” 
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still unborn, though existing in the author's mind. In 1802 le 
was selected by Sydney Smith, Jeffrey, and the other projectors of 
the Edinburgh Review as their publisher, and about this time also, or 
acouple of years earlier, he had made the acquaintance of Sir 
Walter Scott, where or in what manner does not distinctly appear. 
The earliest record of their correspondence is a letter from Scott to 
Constable in 1800, and from that time, till the ruin of the firm 
in 1826, the correspondence is kept up with little interruption. On 
the dissolution of the firm of Constable and Co., Scott elected to 
continue his literary connexion with Mr. Constable’s former partner, 
and not with Mr. Constable himself; and although from that time 
until the death of the latter in July 1827 the intercourse was not 
so friendly as it had been in the prosperous days, the intimacy was 
maintained, and both author and publisher appear to have enter- 
tained for each other warm feelings of till the very end. 

Such is an outline of Archibald Constable’s life. But the 
interest of the Memoir centres as much upon the lives and che- 
racters of his correspondents, as shown by their letters to him, as 
upon his own life. roughout the three large volumes of which 
the book consists Constable remains in the background. He 
appears to have preserved nearly all the letters which he received 
from any person of the smallest importance, but of his own letters 
there are comparatively few extant. Such as are here published 
show him to have been a man of self-reliance, enterprise, judg- 
ment, and some geniality—a helpful rather than a popular man. 
But, if not popular in the sense in which his ner, Hunter, was 
pe ular, he was popular in this sense—that he was the first pub- 
isher who trusted to public opinion for support rather than to 
private patronage, and he introduced the policy of paying his 
contributors and clients on a scale of liberality which, more than 
any other single cause, has given dignity and respectability to a 
profession of letters. 

His correspondents were numerous, and some of them distin- 
guished. Letters hitherto unpublished from Sydney Smith, 
Godwin, Jeffrey, Lockhart, and Sir Walter Scott, among others 
of lesser note, cannot fail to arrest attention. Such letters will 
be read by many who might pass over genial lucubrations from 
an unknown Forfarshire laird, or cynical complaints of unap- 
preciated genius from a librarian in the family of Bruce the Abys- 
sinian traveller, even if he did occupy the position of being one 
of “ the two greatest linguists of Britain, two of the greatest lin- 
guists the world has ever known ”—a position which the author of 
this book, with a hasty discrimination that ill-natured people might 
call provincial, claims for him; the other “greatest linguist” 
being John Leyden, of whose existence we fear very few of the 
uninitiated south of the Tweed have ever heard. 

But the minor luminaries of this select circle should not 
be dismissed summarily. Too many of them are introduced 
into the Memoir, which would have been more effective, and more 
extensively read out of Scotland, if it had been curtailed one-half, 
and if that half had been more symmetrically arranged. But 
the letters from some of them are not unentertaining. Those from 
Mr. Hunter, who for the seven most prosperous years of the 
firm was an active partner. are perhaps the best. Through them 
a@ curious insight into the manners and customs of Scotch 
county society in the end of the last and beginning of the present 
century is given; and very remarkable manners and customs to 
sober-minded men of the present day they appear to have been. 
BrechinCastle,the residence of Mr. Maule,afterwards Lord Panmure, 
is the scene of most of the exploits recorded, though some of them 
come off at Eskmount, Mr. Hunter's place. High living and hard 
drinking were the order of the day, and the man who drank the 
hardest without being “ pounded” (Forfarshire for drunk and in- 
capable) in the dining-room or useless next day, was most highly 
esteemed in the select coterie aud worthy of emulation :— 

Our turtle dinner [Hunter says] turned out admirably well. Graham was 
delighted ; never saw anything better dressed. Blackwell, the cook, got 
vast recommendations. I cut a distinguished figure; ate seven plates of 
calipash, and two of calipee, besides about three of the fins. We had four 
kinds of Madeira, and claret till half-past eleven. . . . John Clerk, Sir 
William Fettes, &c., were there in great force. Yesterday plenty of venison 
and moorfowl at Haggart’s, with red champagne, hock, vintage 1727, and 
excellent claret till half-past ten with Sir A. Don, Maitland, &c. 


A lot of Scotchmen eating nine platefuls each of turtle, “ besides 
about three of the fins,” and drinking each other into imbecility, 
was deemed good fun. But the best fun was to get an English- 
man among them and ruin his health and happiness for a time. 
Mr. Longman, for his sins, paid Mr. Hunter a visit in the autumn 
of 1804, and on Monday, the 22nd of September, he and Mr. 
Hunter dined at Brechin Castle and stayed ail night :— 

Maule [we quote Hunter’s letter] was, as usual, very attentive. We 

had a strong party to dinner, and a good drink till ten or so [the dinner 
hour in those days was generally four o’clock], but nobody completely 
pounded ; Longman did very well. Yesterday we went to Balnamoon, and 
stayed there all night ; excellent grubbing there as usual, with which our 
friends seemed well pleased, and surprised a few. 
Ten days of plain living and high thinking carried on in this 
fashion nearly ended the useful career of Mr. Longman, and on the 
third of October we find Mr. Hunter writing as follows to his 
partner in Edinburgh :— 

Mrs. Hunter has go A informed you of Mr. Longman’s illness. . . . 
He was taken ill on Saturday. Next morning he was much worse, and we 
were at one time afraid he was in for a fever. He lay in bed all that day, 
but next day was greatly better, having starved himself for a day. 
Monday he was still sick ; however, the x being fine, we made him rise 
and got him safe to Eskmount that night. There he és at present, careening, 
and the ladies take the best care possible of him. These Englishers will 


never do in ourcountry. They eat a great deal too much and drink too little; 
the consequence is their stomachs give way, and they are knocked up, of 
course. 


Some days afterwards we are glad fo hear that “ Mr. Longman ig 
now greatly better, but still a little soft, and not quite free from 
complaints.” But on the 22nd of October Mr. Longman writes 
from London, where he arrived “safe and well,” and thankful for 
the attention paid him in Scotland, “ particularly the friendship of 
Mr. Hunter during our journey to the North.” Two years later, 
in 1806, Mr. John Murray, of Albemarle Street fame, was sub- 
jected to a similar ordeal. By good luck he and Mr. Hunter 
arrived at Eskmount one day later than they were expected, 
oe that enterprising publisher's existence might have been 
cut short :— 


On Tuesday they had a devil of a go at Eskmount, expecting to have 
entertained us, with Maule, Skene, the Major, and Harry, with a famous 
haunch of venison, &c. Yesterday they gave a grand dinner at Brechin, 
is ‘ This we must have gone to, which would have finished poor 

wray, 

The Bailie [ie. Mr. Hunter’s respected — arrived in good time at 
home, very decent, and we all went to bed. Between one and two in the 
morning, however, the house was alarmed with tallyhoeing, hunting songs, 
&c., occasioned by Maule’s arrival for me; so there was nothing for it but 
rising and putting on our clothes. I got Murray excused, however, so that 
he has hitherto escaped, I came here [to Brechin Castle] with them, 
where we had a go at the red champagne. How long it lasted I do not know; 
only I was afraid they would have finished me, though I started fresh, and 
they had been at it since dinner of course. 


Mr. Murray's respite was but brief:— 


We had a most dreadful day at Brechin Castle that day I wrote to you ; one 
of the most awful ever known even in that house. What think you of seven 
of us drinking thirty-one bottles of red champagne, besides Burgundy, three 
bottles of Madeira, &c.? Nine bottles were drunk by us after Maule was 
pounded (he had been living a terrible life for three weeks preceding), and 
of all this Murray contrived to take his share. How he got it over, God 
knows ; but he has since paid for it very dearly. He was himself principally 
to blame, having been so rash as to throw out a challenge to the Scots from 
the Englishmen, in which he was encountered, as you may suppose, He has 
since been close at Eskmount, very unwell; but yesterday I got him 
physicked, and to-day we dine with Major Ramsay, from which God send us 
a happy deliverance. To-morrow we go to the Beef-steak Club and ball 
at Fortar, aud to Balnamoon [the scene of Mr. Longman’s disaster] on 
Saturday. 

For sume days after these festivities Mr. Murray either would 
not “come to table,” or “went to the drawing-room, and so 
escaped,” or * drank about one-third of what the others did,” or hy 
one device or another succeeded in surviving the hospitalities 
lavished on him without being absolutely disgraced by his absti- 


| nence. But, like Mr. Longman, he left but a sorry character behind 
:— 


It is curious [says Mr. Hunter) how ill the Angus air agrees with these 
Cockneys. I do not know how to account for it. Perhaps you should not 
say too much about it, lest M. should think we laugh at their weaknesses. 
The problem of England’s weakness as thus exhibited is always 
before Mr. Hunter's mind. On a visit which he paid to London 
some time later he is sorely perplexed by it. But in the end he 
solves it satisfactorily. He declares himself shocked at the 
horrible guzzling of these Londoners, and no drinking—a most unwhole- 
some plan . . . . I am now completely satisfied that the English have 
no proper genius or turn for that sort of thing [i.e. a good dinner] as we have 
in Scotland ; nor even Scotsmen who have long dwelt in England. They 
are all much more taken up about the eating than about the drinking and the 
Sun, ye. 

Immediately after this passage Mr. Hunter describes a “ very 
pleasant ” dinner of Scotch dishes of which he partook :— Sheep’s 
aie barley broth, whisky out of shells (@ da Ossian, I suppose), 
Scotch collops, &c., &e., and abundance of nice oat-cakes with the 
dessert.” The catalogue may perhaps explain a Scotchman’s 
preterence for the drinking. 

It would be unfair to Hunter's memory to leave the impres- 
sion that his life was spent in eating and drinking. These things, 
no doubt, formed one not unimportant part of it. But he by no 
means neglected his business, nor did it neglect him. He threw 
into it all his energy, intelligence, and cultivated taste both in lite- 
rature and art, and though he remained only seven years in the 
business, he retired with the talent which he had brought into it 
augmented tenfold. 

From one more of Mr. Constable’s minor correspondents we 
shall take a passage. It is from the letters of our cynical friend, 
the great Oriental linguist. The passage is descriptive of a very 
different type of Scotch character, and one that is more common 
in the present day than the convivial, though Scotland, to her 
glory be it said, is not yet bereft even of the latter type. This 
letter is from Alexander Murray, who became Professor of Oriental 
Languages in the University of Edinburgh, and describes the mode 
in which he acquired a knowledge of the alphabet, and generally 
of his native language. Like many Scotchmen of some distinction, 
Murray was the son of a shepherd. His early youth was spent in 
the wilds of Galloway, herding sheep among the hills and glens 
that separate Ayrshire from Kirkcudbright, and he had completed 
his nineteenth year before “his genius secured for him a final 
outgate from his native glen.” 

Some time in autumn, 1781 [he says], my father bought a Catechism for 
me, and began to teach me the alphabet. As it was too good a book for me 
to handle at all times, it was generally locked up, and he, throughout the 
winter, drew the figures of the letters fur me in his written hand, on the 
board of an old wool card, with the black end of an extinguished heather 
stem or root snatched from the fire. I soon learned all the alphabet in this 
way, and became writer as well as reader.. I wrote with the board and 
brand continually ; then the Catechism was presented, and in a month or 
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two I could read the easier parts of it. In May 1782 he gave me a small 
Psalm-book, for which I totally abandoned the Catechism, which I did not 
like, and which I tore into two pieces and concealed in the hole of a dyke. 
I soon got many psalms by memory, and longed for a new book. Ilere 
difficulties arose—the Bible, read every night in the family, I was not per- 
mitted to open or touch ; the rest of the books were locked up in chests. I 
at length got a New Testament, and read the historical parts with great 
curiosity and ardour. But I longed to read the Bible, which seemed to me 
a much more pleasant book, and I actually went to where 1 knew an old 
loose-leaved Bible lay, and carried it off piecemeal. 


The third volume of this Memoir is the one to which English 
readers will turn with most interest, as it moves inthe track of 
history rather than in that of Scotch biography. It deals with 
the relations which existed between Sir Walter Scott, the 
Ballantynes, and Constable, and may be considered almost a 
separate and independent work. The object which Mr. Thomas 
Constable has in view in this volume is to refute the calumnies, 
either express or implied; with which Lockhart, in his desire to 
clear the character of Scott, had blackened the reputation of his 
publishers. This is no place to weigh nicely and sift the different 
— of evidence in favour of or against Lockhart’s view of the 

usiness relations of author and publisher, or in favour of or against 
those of Mr. Constable. Lockhart’s Life may be more readable 
than this Memoir, but it certainly is not more veracious. But 
what the verdict of posterity may be upon the matter we cannot 
presume to prophesy. The impression left upon our mind after 
reading through the long series of interesting but painful trans- 
actions—the story of bills, and discounts, and ledgers, and 
renewals, and counter-bills and all the rest of it, and bankruptey— 
is this, that while nothing worse than recklessness and overweening 
confidence in the inexhaustible wealth of the great novelist’s 
creative genius can be urged against any of the parties concerned, 
there is evidence sufficient to show that Scott, Constable, and 
the Ballantynes each worked from the beginning, though un- 
consciously, to bring about the ruin which ultimately enveloped 
them all. 


MASTER SPIRITS.* 


title Master Spirits includes a variety of Mr. Buchanan's 
“lighter and more generally interesting contributions to 
periodical literature.” The chief“ Master Spirits upon whom he here 
discourses are Mr. Tennyson, Mr. Browning, Dickens, Victor Hugo, 
and Mr, John Morley. There arealsosome studies on Danish literature 
and on obscure Scotch poets, and a couple of interesting eesthetical 
essays. We had almost used the word “ critical” as descriptive of 
Mr. Buchanan’s writing. Against this he would apparently pro- 
test. He isindignant with some luckless reviewers who treated a 
former publication of his as “critical”; and he declares at the 
end of the essay upon Dickens that “criticism” is “a barbarity 
which he would wish to avoid.” The opening essay of the volume 
gives his theory upon this subject. Criticism, he tells us, is a 
creative form of composition, of which the real value is that it 
reveals the tendencies, not of its subject, but ofits author. “ Scien- 
tific criticism is fudge, as sheer fudge as scientific poetry, 
or scientific painting ; but criticism does belong to the Fine Arts, 
and for that reason its future prospects are positively un- 
limited.” We demur a little to this last piece of logic; 
for surely the sciences have prospects as unlimited as the arts; 
but we demur also to the whole of Mr. Buchanan's ingenious 
theory. If he merely meant to say that the science of criticism 
had still to be invented, we would not dispute his statement; but 
we hold in opposition to him that criticism is, or should be, an 
inchoate science, and not, properly speaking, an art. A critic, that 
is, should aim at discovering certain general laws, though at pre- 
sent he must be content with crude and empirical statements. 
Mr. Buchanan's arguments are amusingly stated, but strike us as 
irrelevant. He says that much modern criticism is written by 
utterly incompetent people. This is quite true; but the fact that 
people judge harshly and rashly of art is no more a reason for 
denying that there are rules about art than a parallel rash- 
ness in moral judgments would be a reason for denying that there 
are invariable moral laws. It only proves that critics are not in- 
fallible. Voltaire judged wrongly of Shakspeare, and Johnson of 
Milton; just as some writers have ee | Cromwell, and 
others have made a hero of Richard III. It no more follows 
that a sane judgment about Shakspeare or Milton is unattain- 
able than it follows that sound historical criticism cannot 
arrive at satisfactory conclusions abeut Cromwell and Richard. 
Again, Mr. Buchanan tells us that critical canons have 
varied from time to time; and that Shakspeare, for example, 
was damned for not adhering to the unities. So, as moralists 
tell us, the ethical standard has varied from time to time; 
duellists and ascetics have been alternately admired and con- 


demned, and yet we do not doubt that some fixed principles 
are ascertainable as to the morality of both practices. ‘The great 


mistake in the older criticism was the same which vitiated 
contemporary historical and moral judgments. People declared 
their own rules to be absolutely true for all time, and Shakspeare 
and Dante were condemned for not conforming to the practice of 
Voltaire and Pope. A sounder method shows the fallacy of such 
verdicts, but by no means destroys the value of the rules thus 
misapplied. The theories, for example, of the eighteenth-century 
critics were narrow and inadequate. When they measured the great 
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men of former days by their own foot-rule, they went hopelessly 
wrong; but the rules were useful enough for testing the merit of 
those who were bound by them. Addison was an excellent judge of 
the merits of Pope, though he blundered grievously when he tested 
Homer and Milton by the rules laid down in M. Bossu’s treatise 
upon epic poetry. The science of criticism, whenever it is con- 
stituted, will not simply abolish the earlier rules, but find a place 
for them in wider generalizations, and show how far they were 
merely relative and temporary, and how far they were ial 
expressions of permanent truth. If art is the means by which a 
writer expresses the best sentiments and thoughts of his own age, 
it is obvious that the rules for expression must vary from time to 
time with the changing modes of contemplating the world, and 
yet that there may be some general principles common to all forms 
of expression. Criticism should, therefore, in our view, be not an 
art, but an approximation to a scientific theory; and such it has 
been in the Seicle of its greater masters, such as Sainte-Beuve. 
That even the greatest critics are fallible and biassed by personal 
prejudice is as true as that a deduction for personal error must be 
made even from the observations of astronomers, and much more 
from the teachings of the ablest men who deal with sciences 
more closely connected with human passions. 

Whatever the truth may be, Mr. Buchanan should be the last 
man to deny the scientific character of criticism. It is true that 
he is primarily a poet and a man of intuition, and only 
secondarily a propounder of scientific formulas. And yet, 
though he gives a concrete form to his criticisms, he not only 
proclaims abstract theories, but can be as dogmatic as any of 
the writers whom he denounces. We take, for example, the essay 
upon Dickens, where he guards himself against the barbarity of a 

ossible lapse into criticism. The essay is in every way charming: 
Dickens, according to him, is the “good genie” of fiction; and 
Mr. Buchanan deduces all his peculiarities from this fundamental 
definition as rigorously as M. Taine, though the logic is carefully 
concealed, instead of being obtrusively flourished in our faces. But 
it is there all the same. Mr. Buchanan has a distinct theory about 
Dickens, and is ready to call anybody who differs from him cynical 
or obtuse. Myr. Buchanan, for example, is a warm admirer of 
Dickens’s humour. He calls it richer than the humour of Aris- 
tophanes ; truer and more human than that of Rabelais, Swift, or 
Sterne; more “ distinctively unctuous” than that of Chaucer ; 
more poetical than that of Thackeray; and inferior to Shak- 
speare only in pathos. Here are a set of definite propositions. 
each of which may be tested and may give rise to a series of 
intelligible arguments. We, for example, differ from Mr. Buchanan, 
because we hold that Dickens's humour is far shallower than that 
of any of these great writers. It shows infinitely less passion, for 
example, than the humour of Swift, and less intellectual power 
than the humour of Thackeray; and we might proceed to urge 
that superficiality is fatal to the enduring power of any author. 
Thereupon Mr. Buchanan would join issue with us, and would 
insist, as he does with great skill, upon the fact that Dickens was 
to the end of his days a“ great, grown-up, dreamy, impulsive 
child "—just like that hateful creature (we beg Mr. Buchanan's 
pardon for expressing our opinion), little Paul Dombey. Mr. 
Buchanan, with possibly unconscious ingenuity, gives to an apology 
the air of an eulogy. We ought, he insinuates, to look upon 
Dickens as we look upon a child ; to sympathize with his impulses, 
and forgive his foibles. We should reply that we are quite pre- 
ared to read him in that sense; but we cannot place so highly as 
= does a writer who asks us to be children and is a child 
himself. To praise him under cover of that name is simply 
to admit that Dickens’s writings are wanting in intellectual 


‘interest, and to give to the admission the air of a compliment. 


Mr. Buchanan carries this principle into Dickens's life, and declares 
that his resentinent against his mother’s conduct and his carica- 
ture of his father as Micawber are not inconsistent with his pos- 
session of “ a noble soul, a beneficent mind, and a loving heart.” 
We should say that they were inconsistent with the self-respect of 
a strong intellect capable of real depth of emotion, though not in- 
consistent with the amiability of a sensitive child. And here 
we come to a moral problem which to our thinking is susceptible 
of a definite and conclusive answer. If Mr. Buchanan is right, we 
ought to give all but the highest place to work significant of the 
moral qualities implied in Dickens's relation to his parents, because 
those qualities are really noble. Denying them to be noble, we 
deny Mr. Buchanan’s conclusions. Doubtless the controversy will 
not be settled speedily ; like most other moral problems, it will 
strike different people in different lights, and the ultimate test 
will be Dickens's power of affecting the consciences or the 
esthetic tastes of future generations. Still it is not a mere 

uestion of taste, to which the only answer could be, Mr. 
Tesinoss prefers this, and we prefer that, but is as definite, though 
not as easily answerable, as the question whether a particular 
saga is or is not guilty of theft. The ablest critics may 

iffer, and must be guided by instinct as much as by reasoning; 
but, in proportion to their ability, they will be able to anticipate 
the verdict of posterity. And therefore we should value the 
judgment of a sound critic as something more than the mere 
record of an impression. His impression indeed must go for much ; 
but the impression leads to statements which can be exposed to 
definite tests, and which therefore come to some extent within the 
domain of scientific observation. 

Here, we see, the artistic question runs into a moral question ; 
and this brings us to another reason why Mr. Buchanan should 
admit that criticism is something more than one of the fine arts, 
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In fact, he has distinguished himself by proclaiming most emphati- 
cally the connexion between art and morality. He seldom misses 
an occasion of administering a blow in passing to what he calls the 
“ musical ravings of diseased animalism.” He condemns Mr. 
Carlyle in the most unmeasured terms for what he considers to be 
his universal want of sympathy for humanity, and declares that his 
“ very name has become the synonym for moral heartlessness and 
litical obtusity.” We will not here take up the cudgels for Mr. 
Jarlyle, though we utterly deny the correctness of Mr. Buchanan’s 
judgment,and agree to some extent with the inferior Scotchman who 
set down such criticisms to defective appreciation of Carlylean 
humour. We merely remark that here, again, the discussion passes 
beyond the sphere of simple personal impression. To decide upon 
Mr. Carlyle’s literary merits, we must decide upon the depth of his 
spiritual insight; and therefore, to some extent, upon the truth or 
falsehood of his opinions. Mr. Carlyle, says Mr. Buchanan 
rather passionately, “ has never been on the side of the truth. He 
was for the lie in Jamaica, the lie in the South, the lie in Alsace 
and Lorraine.” If this merely means that on each of those occa- 
sions Mr. Carlyle took the opposite side to Mr. Buchanan, the 
word “lie” is out of place. Mr. Buchanan really means to 
assert that Mr. Carlyle showed his “ obtusity” by a mistaken 
view of the questions at issue. To decide, therefore, upon 
the amount of penetration implied in Mr. Carlyle’s judgment, 
we must decide upon the rights and wrongs of the French 
and German war. That is a question of facts, and not of 
mere personal impressions. It is true that it is not a question 
which anybody is now entitled to answer dogmatically; but 
a hundred years hence, when passions are cooler and the issues 
clearer, critics will be able to form an accurate judgment of the 
amount of insight implied in the unreserved acceptance of one 
view of the quarrel. We quite admit that, in such complex 
questions, our judgments must be guided in great measure by the 
simple instinctive appreciations formed without any conscious 
logical process; but it is also true that our judgments may be 
guided and checked by many external criteria, which give to our 
ultimate decision, not a really scientific value, but that kind of 
weight which is due to the opinions of a candid judge pronouncing 
upon a complicated case. Such a judge will be biassed by a per- 
ception, of which he can give no distinct account, that one witness 
is a liar and another a true man; but he would scandalously 
neglect his duty if he confined himself to such methods of dis- 
covering the truth. 

Perhaps we have been drawn into too long a discussion of a 
minor point, which Mr. Buchanan did not mean to state too 
precisely. We are, however, really justifying Mr. Buchanan's 
practice at the expense of his principles. He lays down many 
critical judgments from which we dissent in various degrees, 
and some with which we can heartily agree. But in all serious 
cases he goes far beyond telling us one that he has such 
or such tastes, and proceeds to justify his opinions by argu- 
ments of more or less cogency. As in the essay upon Dickens, 
they are generally implied in a lively portrait of the person 
ane consideration, rather than worked out in the form of 
analytical discussion. They are almost always instructive, 
even where we differ from them; for Mr. Buchanan has the 
poetical faculty of sympathizing very keenly with many dif- 
ferent kinds of merit. The essay upon Victor Hugo strikes 
us as the best in the volume; though there is also much 
that is very interesting in the chapters upon Danish literature, 
and upon the “ poets in obscurity.” We have, however, no space 
for doing more than simply acknowledge their merits, and adding 
that Mr. Buchanan’s volume, though of unequal merit, is full of 
fresh and vigorous writing, such as can only be produced by a man 
of keen and independent intellect. Though we may differ from 
him as to the proper functions of a entic, we may willingly admit 
that he so far fultils his own theories as to give us a very lively 
impression of his own intellectual idiosyncracies ; and this is in all 
cases a pleasant sensation, if only as a contrast to the ordinary jog- 
trot of conventional criticism. 


A PRINCESS OF THULE.* 


Az which is both romantic and natural, which has much 
feeling without any touch of mawkishness, which goes deep 
into character without any suggestion of painful analysis—this is 
a rare gem to find a the débris of current literature, and this, 
or nearly this, Mr. Black has given us in the Princess of Thule. 
As might be inferred from the title, he has gone to places far 
off and little known to find a subject for his book; but the bright 
freshness of the author's descriptions brings his scenes in clear 
outline and beautiful colours before the reader, and makes him feel 
that, should his bodily vision ever encounter the landscapes which 
the author has presented to his mind’s eye, he will greet them as 
old familiar friends. Perhaps there is no better piece of brief 
description in the whole book than its opening passage :— 

On a small headland of the distant island of Lewis, an old man stood 
looking out on a desolate waste of rain-beaten sea. It was a wild and a wet 
day. Swat out of the louring south-west, fierce gusts of wind were driving 
Fee and flying rags of cloud, and sweeping onward at the same time 

gathering waves that fell and thundering on the shore. Far as 
reach, the sea and the air and the sky seemed to be one indis- 
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tinguishable mass of whirling and hurrying vapour—as if beyond this point 
there were no more land, but only wind and water, and the confused and 
awful voices of their strife. 

This old man is Mr. Mackenzie, known as the King of Borva, one 
of the islands of the Lewis up in the Hebrides. He is mourni 
for the loss of his only daughter Sheila, gone off to London as the 
bride of an Englishman. He sees the last glimpse of her in the 
white handkerchief which she waves to him from the deck of the 
steamer through the mist and rain, and drives sadly, silently away 
through Stornoway back to Borva. At every turn he is reminded 
of his loss; it is the natural subject of talk for all the servants and 
keepers he comes in contact with. He asks the fishermen from 
the neighbouring villages and his piper in to drink with him, with 
that pleasant free hospitality current only in the North between 
different classes. He hopes thus to drive away his melancholy, 
but in vain; one of the young fishermen being asked fora song 
injudiciously selects the “ Lament of Monaltrie,” which was one 
of Sheila’s particular songs. This is more than the King of Borva 
can bear, and he rushes from the room into the darkness of the 
night :— 

But even here he was not allowed to forget the sorrow he had been 
vainly endeavouring to banish ; for in the far distance the pipes still played 
the melancholy wailof Lochaber. “ Lochaber no more ! Lochaber no more !” 
that was the only solace brought him by the winds from the sea; and there 
were tears running down the hard grey face as he said to himself, in a 
broken voice— 

“ Sheila, my good lass, why dd you go away from Borva ? ” 


It will be seen that Mr. Black plunges at once into the midst 
of his story, which in this instance is a mistake in art. Some- 
thing, no doubt, is gained by starting at ounce with a vigorous 
exciting chapter, instead of with a plain introduction, either 
narrative or conversational, to the story; but more is lost by the 
reaction which follows when excitement and emotion are succeeded 
by the even flow of narrative and dialogue, which is inevitable at 
some time or other. The method amounts to starting with a 
climax and working back to it. In the hands of a less skilful 
guide the reader would become weary when he found that 
his journey to the end of the tirst volume brought him up exactly 
at the point whence he started. This danger the author steers clear 
of by force of the excellence of his style and characters, and the 
interest of his story, which in its outline is of the simplest kind. 
In the first volume the young Englishman already spoken of, 
Frank Lavender by name, is travelling with Edward Ingram up to 
Borva to stay with the King of Borva and his daughter, old friends 
of Ingram’s. Lavender is an impetuous, excitable young man, 
with a talent for believing so thoroughly in his own passing 
impressions as to make other people also believe in them. As the 
two make their way across the Minch in the steamer Clansman, 
Lavender chatis his companion on his enthusiasm for Sheila Mac- 
kenzie, of whom he has heard as a kind of Highland princess, 
mystic and wonderful ; whom he believes in his inmost heart to 
be an ordinary girl enough. When he arrives and sees her his 
tone changes; his susceptible feelings are raised to their utmost 
pitch of enthusiasm. Before he has seen her for more than an 
hour or two, he informs his friend that she is the first girl he has 
ever seen whom he would like to marry. Ingram begins to 
remonstrate at this folly, which he has already heard about twenty 
other women; but while they talk the two young men are waiting 
for Sheila and her father, who have walked down to the village of 
Borvabost after dinner, leaving their companions a little above the 
houses. The young men’s talk is interrupted by the return of 
the others, and Lavender is lucky enough to have Sheila for his 
companion on the walk home, the description of which may serve 
as a specimen of the author's picturesqueness and truth :— 

And now the moon was still higher in the heavens, and the yellow lane 
of light that crossed the violet waters of Loch Roag quivered in a deeper 
gold. The night air was scented with the Dutch clover growing down by 
the shore, They could hear the curlew whistling, and the plover calling, 
amid that monotonous plash of the waves that murmured all around: the 
coast. When they returned tothe house, the darker waters of the Atlantic, 
and the purple clouds of the west, were shut out from sight ; and before 
them there was only the liquid plain of Loch Roag, with its pathway of 
yellow fire, and far away on the other side the shoulders and peaks of the 
southern mountains, that had grown grey, and clear, and sharp in the 
beautiful twilight. And this was Sheila’s home. 

Such romantic scenery as this, a young man of fascinating manners, 
a young girl constantly in his society—what result should these 
things have but marriage ? Ingram, who has a kind of fatherly 
love for Sheila, at first opposes the marriage to the best of his 

wers, afraid to see her future trusted to so easily influenced a 
— as Lavender; but finally, seeing that his friend is in earnest, 
he devotes himseif to smoothing away difficulties and bringing 
affairs to a happy conclusion, 

The second volume is occupied with the Lavenders’ life in 
London. Frank falls into evil ways of idleness and gadding 
about after a certain Mrs. Lorraine, a young widow, while he 
leaves Sheila at home. When they are together a want of con- 
sideration on his side checks her confidence in him. He is 
disappointed in the effect produced by his Princess of Thule, and 
wearied with her ignorance of everyday conventionalities, and, 
in fine, he neglects her. Ingram attempts to interfere, and 
naturally enough gets snubbed by Lavender for his pains. Finally, 
Sheila’s endurance is overcome by Lavender’s refusal to sit down 
at table with her cousin Mairi, who used to wait on them at 
Borva, and she leaves him altogether. The third volume is occu- 
pied with Sheila’s return to Lewis with her father, Lavender’s 
repentance, his success as an artist and reconciliation with her, 
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It will be seen that the author does not rely on either variety or 
surprise of incident; his success, which is undoubtedly great, is due 
to a careful study and competent knowledge of character, to a style 
which is free from blemish, and to a power of graphic description 
which is but very seldom met with. It is probably the perfection 
of style which not only carries off, but absolutely renders attrac- 
tive, the recurrence throughout the book of the Highland dialect. 
The writers of fiction have not seldom failed to repre- 
sent in writing a peculiarity of speech without becoming tire- 
some. It is Mr. ’s merit that, partly by force of moderation, 
ww 4 by skilful management, he succeeded where master- 

ds have failed. The — character is naturally Sheila 
Mackenzie, who gives the book its name; and hers is a very 
beautiful character; simple, frank, fearless; holding one-half of 
the reins of the kingdom of Borva, able to take care of herself in 
an open boat at sea or wandering among the rocks on shore. She 
and it is y failing, in spite o am’s warnin; :., to com- 
rehend de t Lavender ge misery upon her and himself. 
Through the first two volumes one can have nothing but admira- 
tion for her ; but then, as often happens in three-volume novels, there 
is a falling off in the third, as aie the drawing of her character 
as in other points. It is not unnatural that when her husband 
finishes a long course of neglect which, though thoughtless, 
amounts to brutality, by insulting her relations, Sheila should leave 
his house and for a time refuse to see him. On the other hand, it 
is not natural that her pride should so far overcome her softer quali- 
ties as to make her refuse all communication with him, although 
she knew him to be penitent and wretched. Even if a man sins 
against his wife as much as a man can sin, she can scarcely do 
more than him in the open street without a word or a look 
when she knows that one glance of recognition or forgiveness is to 
him as returning life. This, however, is what Sheila does when 
she knows that her husband, whom she still loves in spite of his 
faults, is about as miserable as a man can be. More than this, she 
takes no notice of what becomes of him when they part; she gives 
him no tidings of the birth of his child; and it is only by a happy 
chance that he finds her again at Borva, just when, beginning to 
think that her line of conduct is not strictly praiseworthy, she is 
prepared for a reconciliation. That he should thus arrive exactly 
at the right moment seems, in spite of the author's skill in telling 
it, a circumstance more likely to occur in a novel than in real lite. 
More consistent throughout is old Mackenzie, the King of Borva, 
whose grand simplicity and quaint pride in what he supposes to be 
his wonderful powers of penetration go with other things to make 
up a character more attractive than one can often hope to 
meet. So in the case of the quick, impressionable Lavender, 
and his friend » Whose steadiness and quiet (somewhat 
didactic) wisdom contrast well with the other's excitability. The 
minor ¢ ters in the earlier part of the book are life-like and 
well sustained. Here, for instance, is an extract from an admira- 
bly humorous letter to Sheila from her father’s head-keeper, whose 
acquaintance the reader makes at the beginning :— 

John MeNicol of Habost he will be verra bad three months or two months 

ago, and we waz thinkin he will die, and him with a wife and five bairns 
too, and four cows and a cart, but the doctor took a great dale of blood from 
him, and he is now verra well whatever, though wakely on the legs. It 
would hev been a bad thing if Mr. McNicol was dead, for he will be verra 
good at pentin a door, and he haz between fifteen pounds and ten pounds 
in the bank at Stornoway, and four cows too and a cart, and he is a ferra 
religious man, and has great skill o the psalm-tunes, and he toesna get 
trunk now more as twice or as three times in the two weeks. 
Mrs. Lavender, Frank’s aunt, again with her heathen philosophy, 
her scales for weighing her dinner, and her cockatoo-like head, is 
a well-finished, life-like picture. Here are her views of death, at 
least of its prosaic side:— 

“ Bah! I hope I am able to recognize the facts of life. If you were to 
die this afternoon, I should get a black silk trimmed with crape the moment 
I got on my feet again, and go to your funeral in the ordinary way. I hope 
you will pay me the same respect. Do you think I am afraid to speak of 
these things ? ” 

“ Why should you speak of them ?” said Sheila, despairingly. 

“ Because it does you good to contemplate the worst that can befall you; 
and if it does not happen, you may rejoice. And it will happen. I know 
that I shall be lying in this bed, with a half-a-dozen of you round about 
trying to cry, and wondering which will have the courage to turn and go 
out of the room first. Then there will be the funeral day, and Paterson will 
be careful about the blinds, and go about the house on her tip-toes, as if I 
were likely to hear! Then there will be a pretty service up in the 
cemetery, and a man who never saw me will speak of his dear sister de- 
parted ; and then you'll all go home and have your dinner.” 

But the latter part of the book reminds one of the desinit in 
piscem mulier formosa rne. The style is as good as ever, and 
that is much in these days, but the narrative becomes disjointed 
and straggling. Some events are explained loosely, or not at all; 
others are thrust we one without any ostensible reason. We find 
Lavender painting hard in his self-imposed exile at Tarbert, so hard 
indeed that he suddenly bey te brush and faints. This leads one 
to expect a serious illness ; Lavender will be at the point of death ; 
Sheila will hear of it, and will travel in despair night and day until 
she reaches him and they are reconciled. But nothing of the kind 
occurs. Lavender recovers from his ca gy goes out saili 
in the moonlight with a friend, is overtaken by a squall, wreck 
upon a rock, tries to save his friend, and is left at the end of the 

pter “going down into the swirling waters beneath, close by 
the broken boat.” But, just as nothing came of his illness, so 


nothing comes of his being wrecked, except a good description of 
a This to mind The fet that .4 
of Thule was written in numbers. One cannot help thinking that 

e author changed his mind and the plot between two months, 
especially as, when Lavender turns up next month, so to speak, — 
safe, well, and having made a great reputation as a painter in a 
surprisingly short time, the merest passing notice is given to the 
accident which nearly killed him, and seems at one time to have 
been intended to do so. Another indication of a change of plot during 
the progress of the story occurs in the case of a young musician 
named Mosenberg, who is introduced in the second volume, and is 
apparently going to complicate matters by ing love to Sheila. 

ut he, too, seems to give up the purpose for which he was pre- 
sumably created, and takes no active part in the course of events. 
His character, though well drawn, is not of sufficient importance 
to warrant his presence merely as a portrait ; and a sense of irrita- 
tion is produced by the continual expectation, followed always by 
disappointment, that he will either make or mar matters by some 
conspicuous action. Such mistakes—or one should perhaps say 
such marks of neglect—as these just spoil the book, and prevent it 
from being artistically good throughout. But the Princess of 
Tine contains much that is, besides much that might be, first- 
rate; enough indeed to warrant the assertion that Mr. Black has 
it in his own hands to make his mark among writers who will be 
remembered. 


HALL’S MODERN ENGLISH.* 


W®= have long known the name of Mr. Fitzedward Hall as one 
of the editors of the Early English Text Society; but we 
do not remember to have before come across him as the author of 
any independent work. But he takes care to let us know, in his 
reface and in his fly-leaves at both ends, that he has published a 
k at New York called Recent Exemplifications of False Philology. 
We gather that it contains a fierce attack on a certain Mr. Richard 
Grant White, who is quite unknown to us. And, from the ex- 
tracts which Mr. Ilall has given at the end of his present volume, 
we gather that the fierceness of his attack on Mr. White has 
awakened the wrath of a part at least of the American oa 
According to the Golden Age, Mr. Hall has dealt with Mr. White 
“as a braggart, a bully, and a blackguard,” and his book is “ an 
exhibition of arrogance, of pompous pretence, and of literary bru- 
tality.” These are strong words, but they are not only what some-~ 
body has said of Mr. Hall, but what Mr. Hall wishes us to mow 
that somebody has said of him. Mr. Hall, like the aéuog Adyog in 
the Clouds, takes the epithets cast on him by his enemies asa 
crown unto him :— 


A. a 

p’ tionrac. Ark. rai Bwpordéxoc. 

Kpivect orepavoic. Atk, kai marpadoiac. 

xovow mwarrwv ob yryvwoKec. 
Now we shall not copy the exact of the Golden Age, or 
of the other American papers which have spoken their minds freely 
of Mr. Hall; but we are not surprised that people who are used to 
express themselves in a more vigorous way than is usual on this 
side of the Ocean should speak of Mr. as the Golden Age has 
spoken of him. We have not for some time come across a greater 
literary offender than Mr. Hall. And he is the more wholly 
without excuse because the work which he has done and the 
offices which he has filled would make any one treat him in the 
manner usual among scholars and gentlemen, and would also make 
any one expect the same kind of treatment back again from 
him, We should be the last to quarrel with fair criticism, how- 
ever severe, but it is a good rule which is given in another play of 
Aristophanes :— 

ov pi) Tode AisydN’, Toadvwe 

tléyxov. dowWopsioba ob 

dyipag 
Now this is just what Mr. Hall does. He does not criticize; he 
reviles. He seems to be ina passion from one end of his book 
to the other. And, what is worse still, his reviling does not 
confine itself to the matter in hand. He gives a good deal 
of time to pointing out real or supposed faults of style in some 
of our most popular writers, in some of our really best writers. 
Now, if this is not a very gracious task, it is certainly a very 
useful one. No one’s reputation, no one’s real excellence, ought 
to be any shield against fair criticism. It is plain that, in pointing 
out faults of style, inaccuracies of expression or any other faults, 
the higher the general merit of the writer in whom the blemish is 
found, the more instructive the blemish is as an example. But 
Mr. Hall is not satisfied with pointing out blemishes of style, un- 
less he personally abuses the writers in whom he finds them. We 
are not quite sure whether Mr. Hall ever really speaks well of any- 
body ; he certainly speaks ill of a great many people. And he not 
only speaks ill of them, but he thoroughly enjoys speaking ill of 
them. He catches at every chance of abusing anybody whom he 
happens to quote, even about page he cee have nothing whatever 


to do with the subject of odern English.” Style and 
matter do indeed often run very closely into one another, and 
it is often hard to criticize inaccuracy of e ion with- 


out at the same time a inaccuracy of statement. Still, 
in a work whose professed object is purely philological, it 
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does not do, because it may be perfectly fair to point out some 
fault in a writer’s style, to go on to call him names at great length 
on account of the matter of his writings, on account of his views 
on matters of taste, on account of his politics or his theology, on 
account sometimes of points which almost come under the head 
of personal conduct. This is what Mr. Hall does in eve 
page. Mr. Richard Grant White—of whom, let it be remembered, 
we never before heard, and we have not the least notion of what he 
may have said of Mr. Hall—comes in for his share. We 

_note by the way that Mr. White is charged with “ philologastry,” 
a crime of whose nature we have not the faintest notion, but 
we will copy only the last sentence which is hurled at the 
offender :— 

Of the style of retort which Mr. White accounts becoming, I have said 

enough. And the same style, in all its essentials, is that of his half-educated 
and ill-bred satellites. My facts, arguments, and conclusions, both he and 
they, as unmistakeably as if they categorically avowed it, recognize to be 
absolutely impregnable; and, in unwise alternative to silence, shey sluice 
me with haphazard billingsgate. It is idle for them to hope, that their 
affecting to make light account of me will not be interpreted by others, and 
rightly, as a clutching at the last straw of despair. Genuine contempt is 
anything rather than clamorous ; but the vulgar, when alarmed and irritated, 
invariably seek relief in a free secretion of scurrility. It is not thus that 
what I have called false philology can be made out to be true. 
“A free secretion of scurrility” may be “ Modern English ”; if 
it is English at all, it certainly is so modern that our own notions 
of its meaning are not a little vague; but, so far as it gives us any 
meaning, it suggests that Mr. Hall, “ himself the great sublime 
he draws,” is anxious to appear, not only as the warning lecturer, 
but also as the “ frightful example.” We suspect that the way in 
which Mr. Hall speaks of people in general must be something 
like what, if anything, is meant by a “secretion of scurrility.” 

Mr. Hall has thus by the way in which he treats every one whom 
he comes across, done his best to turn away the thoughts of 
his readers and reviewers from the matter of his book to. its 
manner; and by the form into which he has thrown his book 
he has put a further hindrance in the way of those who may 
wish to find out what the book is about. We once saw a 
book loaded with foot-notes, described as a “podagra of Litera- 
ture,” and we certainly never saw such a podayra in this 
sense as Mr. Hall's Modern English. In most of his pages there 
is more note than text; in some there is hardly any text at all; and 
the notes are not notes which can be skipped if the book is to be 
read at all; for they contain a great part of Mr. Hall's illustrative 
matter, though we certainly do not always see why some things 
are put in the text and other things in the notes. For both are, 
as from their subject they could hardly fail to be, full of examples, 
extracts, references, and words in italics. But ali this goes a very 
long way to make it somewhat hard to see what Mr. Jiall is driving 
at. As far as we can make out, his main object is to upset certain 
people whom he calls Conseryatives—Conservatives, that is, we 
conceive, in matters of language—and to assert the right, which, as 
far as we know, nobody ever denied, of all languages, and of English 
among them, to make changes and to bring in new words when- 
ever there is good reason for so doing. If we rightly understand 
Mr. Hall, one great object which he has in hand is to defend a 
good many newfangled words—“ neoterisms,” as they seem to be 
called in the grand style—to show that some of them arose to 
supply a real want, and that others are not newfangled at all, but 
were used, sometimes generations and centuries, before the time 
when they would at first sight seem to have been brought in. 
One is certainly a little surprised to find the word “ educational” 
used in 1652. But Mr. Hall does not fail to see that this does 
not prove very much. As just at this point he does not happen to 
be in a rage with anybody, his argument is quite to the purpose :— 

Many a word is circumstanced like educational, regarding which it would 

be vain to inquire whether Burke, or whoever first brought it forward in 
the last century, was aware that it had been used before. It is not unsup- 
posable that a word may be proposed independently by a dozen different 
writers, and, after all, from not being a desideratum, may fail of being popu- 
larly accepted. To pass to ascertained facts, there actually are words which 
were ventured many generations ago, but, for some reason or other, were not 
taken up, became altogether or generally forgotten, and yet are now familiar 
to everybody. In such cases we have not resuscitations, but virtually new 
inventions. Among the words specified below, two or three fall strictly 
under this description. 
This is in a note, but a little way on in the text Mr. Hall sees a 
red rag and runs at it. He has just quoted Archbishop Trench as 
disliking—or at least as once having disliked—the word “ educa- 
tional.” So there comes an outburst :-— 

Well, and what is the matter with educational? Utility, persjicuity, and 
conciseness are, we all know, to persons of a certain sort—those who would 
keep the world in leading-strings—nothing, if to be purchased at the cost of 
innovation. The people who would object to educativnal are, however, of 
the same type, and, almost invariably, of the same class, with those who, if 
they were but honest enough and manly enough to speak out their convic- 
tions, would object to everything that is connected with the word in our 
associations. For, inconsistent as the majority of men are, we every day 
observe, more and more, that, as those who seriously favour progress at all 
favour it in all things, so those who openly resist it in one direction would, 
in propitious circumstances, resist it in all directions. 

At the risk of being set down among those who resist progress— 
though, to be sure, after what Mr. has said of us elsewhere, 
it does not much matter what we are set down as—we venture to 
ask something about the word “ prochronism,” which we do not 
remember to have seen before, though, as it is so hard to prove a 
negative, it might not be safe > alien that it may not be found 
in some writer of the year 1652. Mr. Caxton, we all know, looked 
on his son Pisistratus as an ism ; and the Mayor of Aumale, 


some years back, announced in a public proclamation that mex- 
dicity was an anachronism; but would either of them have talked 
about a “ prochronism”? Mr. Hall may ask why, if we swallow 
“anachronism,” we kick at “prochronism.” We can only say 
that, if we have, by no fault of our own, got an unpleasant guest 
quartered on us whom we cannot get rid of, that is no reason why 
we should of our own free will take in another equally ugly. 
But about “ prochronism,” Mr. Hall uses the word quite calmly in 
the text, without seeming to look for any stir at its appearance ; as 
for its meaning, all that we can make out is that it 1s something 
without which Lord Macaulay puts the word “ puff” into the 
mouth of a bookseller knocked down by Dr. Johnson, This is not 
quite so clear as we should like the explanation of a hard word 
to 


be. 

Again, Mr. Hall says that “ Lord Macaulay finically objects to 
saturation, as ‘not pure English.” Mr. Hall, in a pathetic note, 
cries out, “ We should be wretchedly straitened, if one might 
not introduce such a word as saturation.” We have lived all our 
lives in those straits without feeling the wretchedness, but then 
perhaps, for aught we know, “ saturation ” may have something to 
do with “ prochronism,” or even with “ educational,” and we know 
that if we object to ‘ educational,” we shall be set down as 
“objecting to everything connected with the word in our associa- 
tions.” 

We should perhaps not have taken the trouble to notice Mr. 
Hall at all, had not the positions which he has held and the work 
which he has done for the Early English Text Society given him 
a certain claim to notice. That is to say, to write an abusive book 
without any intelligible purpose is less pardonable in him than it 
would be in a common penny-a-liner. The book has its use in one 
way, as any collection of obsolete, uncommon, or novel words and 
meanings of words has its use. Nor do we deny that Mr. Hall shows 
a good deal of English reading. But, if he has any regard for his 
own credit, the best thing he can do is to call in his book. At any 
rate let him strike out the Buckle-like dedication “To My Mother.” 
Namby-pamby and billingsgate do not go comfortably arm-in- 
arm. 


THE TODAS.* 


TPIS book is a holiday task, the result of renewed health and 

leisure void of occupation. Jaded with work, deafened by 
official importunities, and warned by doctors, an officer engaged in 
active administration takes a trip to the Hill-station of a Presi- 
dency not his own. At first nothing can exceed the delights of 
emancipation from the slavery of the desk; and all work is for- 
sworn. After a little time a well-trained mind seeks relief from 
the monotony of idleness in any new occupation; and some con- 
tribution to philology, natural history, or Asiatic peculiarities is 
the upshot. The writer of this addition to our knowledge of a 
strange tribe is, we take it, a gentleman connected with the de- 
partment of Public Works in Oudh. And there can be no doubt 
that he has contrived to amass and arrange a great quantity 
of interesting details, which will enlist the sympathies, not only 
of Anglo-Indians, but of ethnologists who take pleasure in study- 
ing man in his primitive aspect. The book has sundry faults. 
Colonel Marshall has filled at least two chapters with the pecu- 
liar jargon of phrenology, at no time very intelligible, and here 
mystified by the use of sesquipedalian words. ‘Then he has a 
very tiresome habit of backing up his own statements by re- 
ference to well-known works en masse. Combe and Fowler, 
Mr. Baring-Gould, and Mr. Tylor, are hurled at the reader's 
head, like tomes in the Lutrin or in Swift’s “ Battle of the 
Books.” Not a chapter or even a page is referred to when 
the author appeals for support to Malthus, Adam Smith, and 
Dugald Stewart ; Ceesar’s “ Gallic Wars” are mentioned, generally, 
to prove a stated fact, and Cicero’s “ Letter to Atticus” is quoted 
as if there were some one epistle as well known as Trajan’s cele- 
brated reply to Pliny about the Christians. Further, Colonel 
Marshall is under the impression that Madge Wildfire isa character 
in Guy Mannering. We wonder if he would transplant Dandie 
Dinmont and Meg Merrilies to the Heart of Midlothian. But our 
interest in the researches and discoveries of the author is not 
quenched by these blunders. He appears to have entered on his 
task with great earnestness and considerable tact. He visited 
the heads of the tribes at all times and places; he had con- 
ferences with them through his interpreters; in the language of 
Grattan, he sat by the cradle and he followed the hearse; and on 
a dark night, with a venturous companion, he actually penetrated 
into the inmost recesses of a mysterious temple where he found 
nothing except a convincing proof that his Toda informants had 
not practised on his credulity. Most fortunately, too, Colonel 
Marshall fell into the hands a F. Metz, 
the only who can s the To 
aud of a sound Dravidian scholar, the Rev. G. U. ion The 
records of the Madras Government gave up to him some 
of their buried treasures on the subject of Toda infanticide, and 
the volume is illustrated by some well-executed photographs and 
sketches descriptive of the plateau of the Neilgherries, the huts 
and dairies of the Todas, their utensils, ornaments, and themselves, 
with their wives and children. The appendix contains a 
and vocabulary of the dialect, compiled by the two reverend 
gentlemen to whom the author is so much indebted, and than 
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whom he could have found no better philosophers and guides. 
And, condensed from more than two hundred and fifty pages, the 
history of these autochthones is somewhat as follows. 

Whether, indeed, they are a portion of the indigenous and 
aboriginal population which had ion of India long before 
the Aryan immigration, or whether they only preceded by some 
three hundred years the advent of those who spoke the copious and 
flexible Sanskrit, will probably be a disputed point amongst ethno- 
logists ; but what seems tolerably certain is, that for the last few 
hundred years five clans of Todas have occupied the tableland of 
the Neilgherries, while a small portion have settled on a lower 
plateau in the W. a tract taken up by Englishmen for 
coffee-planting. e “ Blue Mountains” of Madras differ widely 
from the Himalayas. They present no grand amphitheatre of 
eternal snows, and no jagged outline of inaccessible peaks, on 
which the rising and setting sun sheds roseate hues, to stimulate 
the fancy and to charm the eye. Neither have they the lofty 
cedars and the precipitous ravines of the northern barrier of India. 
But they have a picturesque beauty of their own. Green swelling 
hills covered with short here spread out into undulating 

rairies, or there in close valleys shaded by dense forests and watered 
clear streams. The elevation is from five thousand to even seven 
ousand feet; the air is pure; the tract is at one time swept by 
the showery blasts of the monsoon, and at another is bathed in 
sunshine; while the soil is naturally rich and fertile, though 
hitherto mainly subservient to the wants of a pastoral tribe. Space 
is so extensive, and nature has so fully anticipated the requirements 
of a Toda in fodder, water, and fuel, that he has led a life very 
different from hill tribes elsewhere, the members of which are com- 
pelled either to rear poultry, or to hew wood and carry burdens, or 
to raise rice and cereals by occupying small terraces, and by burn- 
ing down the forest or scratching the side of a hill. o the 
Toda the buffalo is indeed his ox, his ass, and his everything. 
Pastoral in one sense, he is not a nomad; for he sticks to his mand 
or village with its past und, and migrates occasionally to a 
second, or even a third, station reserved to him as his own. When 
the monsoon is too furious or pasture too scanty, he shifts from one 
mand to another. There may be one hundred of these on the 
plateau, of which not more than forty are occupied at a time. One 
room is sufficient for a family. The houses, superior to those of 
agriculturists on the plains, are built of stout planks, split canes, 
and bamboos; the roofs of , and the sides daubed with 
clay and cowdung. Attached to each mand is a pen for the 
oes, and a dairy for the milk. The thoughts ade aspirations 
of the Toda never get beyond the herd and its products. He 
salutes the rising sun when the animals go out to pasture, and 
mutters a short prayer at their return in the evening. There are 
however two tribes, ppm of the Hindu faith, which if not 
exactly Helots, supply to the Toda what he is too indolent to get 
himself. These are called ee and Kotas. Permission to till 
the ground is given to them by the Toda, on receipt of a tribute, 
which does not seem to be collected without wrangling. With 
this, when paid, the Toda procures the cereals, salt, sugar, and 
tobacco, or else he sells the surplus produce of the dairy for the 
same objects. He eats no meat except the flesh of a calf on rare 
occasions; and, looking to his fine climate, his simple require- 
ments, and his abundant supply of milk and butter, it is not eas 
to conceive a set of human beings who are less troubled wi 
anxieties about drought and heat, who breathe an air so conducive 
to health and enjoyment, and who take life on such cheap and 
terms 


“The dialect is Dravidian; believed, by those competent to form 
an opinion, to be old Canarese with an admixture of Tamil words. 
There is no trace of Malayalim and not much sign of Telugu. 
But, as might have been expected, a rude people drew on Sanskrit 
to express the idea of a Deity, of sin, and of ghosts and demons. 
Orthodox over India — read these words 
tly in the vocabulary. e@ expression, occurring five 
ome. Me the simple formula of prayer which the author gives and 
translates, is undoubtedly pure Sanskrit. But it is —— 
evident that the frame and groundwork of the dialect is not Indo- 
Germanic, and it is also possible that Dr. Caldwell may be correct 
in affirming that the Dravidian = se have a distinct affinity 
to those spoken by the Finns and Lapps, and by the Ugrian tribes 
of Siberia. The limited wants and ideas of such a people are 
fully provided for by a slender stock of words; and when a Toda 
has got distinct sounds for all the degrees of an intricate relation- 
ship, for the divisions of time, for the sun, moon, wind, poe, 
ont atin, te the most familiar kinds of animals, tame and wild, 
for the parts of the human frame, for the utensils of the dairy, 
the functions of the priesthood, and a few obvious wants, he is 
certainly not conscious of any deficient power, nor does he 
struggle in vain to designate objects of which he has never 
dreamed. A wish to amend or alter his condition probably 
never enters his head. His religion partakes neither of the 
idolatry nor of the Pantheism of Hindus. But there is the 
same veneration for the cow; a worship of sun and moon, 
some idea of spirits and witchcraft, none of a hell, and no clear 
conception of a personal God, invested with attributes of mercy, 
wer, and justice. The Toda, however, does acknowledge a 
ywami, or Lord of all. One of the clans, owning few herds, was 
admitted by the others to have “no occasion fora God,” the use 
of a Supreme Ruler being to — property and life. “No 
property, no God.” Milk is a divine fluid, and particular cows 
are selected to wear certain bells, which are of great antiquity, 
which, like the Roman ancile, are believed to have come straig’ 


from heaven, and which are handed down as objects of intense de~ 
votion. The Bell-cows, as they are termed, remain attached to a 
holy village, designated Tirieri. The word is said to be a cor- 
ruption of the Sanskrit shr?, or worshipful. To us, both in sound 
and sense, it seems to have a family likeness to tertha, the well- 
known word for pilgrimage, or holy place, in use all over India. 
Yet, in spite of imputed sanctity, young bulls are given away 
to the Kotas and Ba , and even become the subjects 
of liens and mo s. At every sacred place there resides 
an ascetic milkman, termed Palal, who has a subordinate herds- 
man called Kavilal. The Palal never marries, wears long hair, 
utterly disregards cleanliness, and is worshipped by his tribe 
as a child of God. If tired of dirt and celibacy, he is 
man again. To ju m the photographs, there is nothi 

in the ue of the Toda 
low-caste Hindus in the plains. Some years ago we heard a 
wild theory advanced that the Todas were a remnant of the lost 
tribes of Israel. One glance at the pictures dispels any such 
hallucination. The Toda might very well do duty for Kubir, 
who, in Central or Upper India, points out the lair of the wild 
hog to the magistrate or the planter, or for Gopal, who, on the 
edge of a jungle noted for leo and tigers, fearlessly pastures 
his cows and buffaloes during the long summer heats of April and 


May. 

The Toda, though he worships no idols, and does not believe in 
a state of retribution, has a distinct idea of happiness in a future 
world, and seems to have no doubts about getting there. He even 
thinks, like the Red Indian of Pope, that 


Admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful cows shall bear him company. 


“ Other Todas are there (in amnor), and, as they can’t live with- 
out milk, buffaloes must get there also.” They have two highly 
inconsistent customs of infanticide and polyandry, on which the 
author waxes eloquent and strangely philosophical. The Toda 
— verty for the former Bractice, as the Rajpoots in the 

orth-Western Provinces have done to Mr. Thomason, Mr. John 
Colvin, and their humane successors. We gather that our author 
believes the custom to survive, in spite of preaching and per- 
suasion. But, oddly enough, he on it,; not as what 
it is, a revolting crime, the offspring of extra’ ce and pride, 
but as a political and social discovery of inestimable value in 
certain stages of society. He speaks of it as “a national remedy 
for tiding over family difficulties”; he actually calls it “a work of 
love, performed without needless violence”; he regards it as a solu- 
tion “ of the difficult physical problem of finding the condition of 
equilibrium ” of certain forces; and he but mildly censures it as “a 
retrograde step” which “ ignorant tribes of weak and amiable dispo- 
sitions took to in order to escape the natural uences of their 
own helplessness.” At the worst, we are told, the Toda has only 
confined the sive powers of his race, and interrupted national 
development. It is almost a pity that this philosophical Colonel, 
instead of eye | enrolled on the Staff Corps, had not been 
a member of the English Bar, in which case he might have 
suaded a perverse and unenlightened jury that late 
Margaret Waters had usefully devoted her talents to society, and 
had wisely rid it of weakly and unprofitable members without 
“needless violence.” The result of this practice, Colonel Marshal? 
thinks, is that Toda mothers have got a curious twist in their con- 
stitutions, and produce even now more sons than daughters—‘“ A 
as variety of man is formed.” We give the author 
credit for zeal and endeavour to obtain correct statistics, but we 
must hold, either that the real proportion of females to males was 
not disclosed to him, or that some error has crept into the tables, 
or, what is even more likely, that female infanticide is still prac- 
tised, in spite of all the efforts of the Commissioner the 
missionaries to discountenance the rite. 

Polyandry, a custom confined mainly to some hill-tribes in 
Northern India, besides the others mentioned, leads the author to 
similar amazing conclusions. We need hardly dwell on the 
abhorrence with which it is viewed by Hindoos, who err in 
cisely the direction. Very curious domestic complica 
tions arise from pone The children of the promiscuous 
union are held to rothers and sisters, and each male child is 
an heir to the property of all his possible fathers; and there are 
other difficulties of which we cannot write. Now and then a 
sounder instinct prevails, and when young women abound, and 

oung men can afford a necklace, a new mantle, and possibly a 
eens cup or two, a distinct wife is allotted to each bridegroom. 
But polyandry is still, with the author, an instance “ of the grave, 
prstial, and undeviating character of the people.” They are “so 
ike animals in their peculiar notions ”—a remark which strikes us 
as slightly inconsistent with the previous quotation. In another 
chapter the author holds that the introduction of polyandry is 
one of the first steps towards organization. Yet, in spite of 
these aberrations, he has hit on one reason for the origi 
of the custom. The Toda, unwilling to dig, content to live 
on buffaloes, and without mercantile or speculative bias, soon 
discovered ee to be a costly affair. In order to cut 
down expenses, he reduced marriageable females by pen. 4 
suffocating them during infancy. When this plan had been 
out for some generations, and young women became scarce, the 
deficiency was made up, in a coarse and clumsy fashion, by 
dividing one woman amongst four or five men. We can discern in 
this no proof of organization or of high inventive capacity. It 
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seems to us nothing but the shortsightedness of the savage and 
the deliberate cruelty of the Asiatic. Then we have a Buddhist 
History of India by Mr. J. Talboys 

ler, relating to four brothers, who took to life in the 
jungles, and each of whom married one of four sisters not born of 
the same mother. Colonel Marshall might have referred to a 
curious episode of the Mahabharata, more in point on the subject 
of polyandry. When the five sons of Pandu returned home from 
the Swayamvara, or choice of a husband, bringing to their mother 
the daughter of King Drupada, they said, as they entered the 
house, “ Mother, we have brought you bhiksha” (alms). Without 
looking, she replied, “ Share it amongst you,” and was horrified 
on finding that her order was to be literally obeyed. When the 
father of the bride naturally objected to this way of disposing of his 
daughter, the sage Vyasa was called in, and he made out the 
five Pandavas to be five demigods, and their bride to represent 
Lakshmi, or Fortune. Yudishtira, the eldest of the five, took 
refuge in a verse which seems to point to polyandry as an ancient 
custom, and which quite justified the late H. H. Wilson in hold- 
ing that it may have descended from the hills to the plains. But 
it is quite certain that, in the great Hindu epic, all parties were 
dismayed at the literal fulfilment of the maternal behest, and that 
the practice, as repugnant to deli and decency, was never 
adopted by any tribe or caste of note in Hindu annals, with the 
exception of the Nairs in Malabar. 

e have no space to follow the author further. His descrip- 
tion of the Boath or conical temple; of the ceremony called 
Adabuddiken, where the inferior or junior places on his or her 
head the feet of the person saluted, with its artificial distinctions ; 
of the green funeral, performed two or three days after death; and 
of the dry funeral, a ies of festivity which takes place some 
two or three months ye with songs, dances, pipes, and the 
slaughter of cattle, will well repay perusal. It is possible that 
future inquirers about this tribe may still further enrich ethno- 
logy, may amend the statistics, may dissent from some of the 
conclusions, and may increase the slender Toda vocabulary. But 
whoever seeks refreshment in what the Laureate has termed “the 
half-English Neilgherry air,” will not fail to hear a good deal of 
discussion on primitive races and Dravidian dialects, and, on many 
points, will not do better than take Colonel Marshall for his 
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reader, of whatever _— who can appreciate an un- 


find his taste 


from one whose 


much reading in many 
ly imparti 


Napoleon at last provoked. Grave historians have disputed his 
as a statesman and his infallibility as a general, 
and these memoirs cast doubts on the spirit and soldiershi 


its deeds with the air of an epic or a romance. 
corrective was undoubtedly needed; and yet, though there is no 
Teason & t why De Fezensac’s testimony should be otherwise 
than honest, we do not accept it quite so implicitly as does the 
essayist. The young soldier's career began in the camp of 
Boulogne, which has long been regarded as the school in which 
the Grand Army was prepared for its astonishing victories, but 
which he describes as a scene of monotonous sloth, varied only by 
tic drill. It was better, he says, to get drunk when one had 
money, to sleep when one had none. And this state of things 
existed in the of the camp commanded by Marshal Ney. 
Now we know that the army of Austerlitz differed in many im- 
portant particulars from the armies which Bonaparte had com- 
manded as General and First Consul of the og ee It was 
different in organization, in tactics, and in the ions of the 
principal generals. The battle of Austerlitz is perhaps that in 
in Mil Colonel C. C. London: 
Biography. By Chesney. 


which, of all battles ever fought by the French, their tactics ap 
to most advantage. The various corps played, with singular fidelity, 
the parts assigned to them in the sagacious plans of Napoleon, 
They executed diverse manceuvres adapted to the particular 

of the battle-field where they respectively fought. Their leaders 
exercised unwonted independence in manceuvring, and exercised 
it like masters of their craft. The whole action on the side of 
the French is a singular example of unity and skill. If, therefore, 
the army did not learn so to acquit itself, under such new con- 
ditions, in the of Boulogne, established ostensibly for that 
kind of instruction, it must have learnt it by a miracle. There is 
thus good reason to doubt De Fezensac’s accuracy on this point, 
but it is one well worth inquiry, and the means of coming to a 
true conclusion must surely still exist. Another point on which 
we more confidently accept his testimony is the policy of main- 
taining an invading army by forced requisitions. Thiers, in his 
long and uncompromising eulogy on the military genius of 
Napoleon, tells us that the French can do this “ without their dis- 
cipline suffering to any extent from the practice.” De Fezensac, 
on the other hand, describes the march to the Danube in 1805 as 
marked throughout by pillage, which still did not keep the troops 
from famishing ; oad, > ascribes the disorders of the Eylau 
campaign, and the disasters of the retreat from Moscow, mainly 
to this mode of supply. Effective for an immediate purpose, it 
may become ruinous in the long run ; and it is for the interest of 
armies, as well as of mankind, to expose the evils of a system 
which we have lately seen put in practice, and which tends more 
than any other circumstance of war to perpetuate and envenom 
the animosities of nations. Another matter on which De 
Fezensac pag ~ with authority is the performance of the 
duties of the Staff in the French army in the conveyance of 
important orders. Nobody, he says, ever inquired if an officer 
thus employed had a serviceable horse, or knew the country, 
or had a map. Everything was taken for granted, and delays 
which might have been fatal occurred at momentous junctures. 
Thus he confirms Jomini in the assertion that the late 
arrival of Ney, and the absence of Bernadotte, at Eylau, were 
owing to the want of a good system of transmitting orders; an 
assertion which the want of communication with Grouchy at 
Waterloo, and the mendacious attempts to shift the blame made 
at St. Helena, render especially credible. 

Decidedly the most important essay in Colonel Chesney’s book 
is that on the officer known in our Army List as Lieut.-Colonel 
Charles G. Gordon, C.B., R.E., and to the world as “Chinese 
Gordon ;” because it gives us such a history of his extraordinary 
achievements as, short as it is, was much needed. It is true 
that a book has been written on the subject, which indeed forms 
the occasion of Colonel Chesney’s essay, but he complains that it 
is so overladen with irrelevant details as to confuse rather than 
enlighten the reader. Even now the knowledge is by no means 
sufficiently general among us of one of the most extraordi 
campaigns in our annals, and the striking successes which crow 
it can be given only in outline in the space of a single essay. 
Never has any portion of mankind been rescued from a 
more horrible than that which crushed the inhabitants of the 
districts held by the Taipings ; never had any association of mis- 
creants less claim to the sympathy which nevertheless was afforded 
to them by some fanatics among ourselves. Their ranks constantly 
recruited by the multitudes to whom laws are a burden and rapine 
a delight, these rebels, headed by an inhuman villain who styled 
himself the Heavenly King, held some of the richest towns in 
China, devastated and depopulated the surrounding territory, kept 
at bay the Imperial armies, and threatened the existence of 
Empire. Such was the state of affairs when the captain of 
Engineers at on the scene. Taking the command of a few 
thousand C. en, who were officered by wandering Englishmen 
and Americans, and aided by a flotilla, he at once struck the first 
of a succession of blows that, in sixteen months, during which 
he destroyed numbers of the enemy equal to fifteen times his own 
force, reduced the Taipings to such straits that, when he was 
withdrawn from his command in accordance with the policy of the 
English Government, the Imperial leader had no further difficulty 
in consummating their defeat and obliging the Heavenly King 
to seek by suicide a destination which can scarcely have been 
that whence he took his title. It is surely not too much 
to call these achievements wonderful, and it is the more 
necessary that they should be recorded, since nobody will ever 
learn their magnitude from the chief actor in them, in whose 
composition modesty has, if it can have, an undue share. Declin- 
ing the magnificent rewards offered by the grateful Chinese Go- 
vernment, Gordon returned to his regimental duties, and has just 
accepted the leadership of the Khedive's enterprise in the interior 
of Africa left vacant by Sir Samuel Baker. Such a man, in such 
a post, can hardly fail of new achievements which will demand 
to be recorded, in which case he can haye no better chronicler 
than the brother officer who has written of him so generously and 
so justly. 

je have already said that impartiality is a marked quality of 
our essayist ; and he gives ample proof of this by his treatment of 
the great antagonists Lee and Grant, the Hector and Achilles of 
the American Iliad. Without a word to reveal that he was pre- 
judiced in favour of the devotion of the North to the Union on 
the one side, or of the desire of the South for independence on the 
other, he paints the men, and describes the parts they bore in the 
conflict. He does —- to the intuitive i 
displayed by Grant, lately a quartermaster, and now raised sud- 


as th sal of the The sub 

am) titied in the perusal of these essays. e subjects, too, 
te biographical character of the volume 
imparts unity to scenes and events which occupy considerable 
space in the history of nations. But their chief value is for the 
military student. As might have been expected 
knowledge of military history, the fruit of 

languages, ripened by patient thought and 

parted fresh interest to well-known military problems by the 
points of view in which he has set them; and whether illustrating 
an epoch from the personal experience of a minor actor in the 
scenes depicted, such as De Fezensac and Brandt, or ting a 
leader in the light of his own achievements, as in P ype tit on 
Lee, and Grant, and “ Chinese Gordon,” he fails not to give us new 
and faithful impressions—in the one case of the characteristics of 
the times, in the other of the eyes eg he generals. 
The first essay is a review of the “ Military Recollections” of 
the Duc de Fezensac, who, sprung from the ancient nobility of 
France, began his career as a private soldier in 1804, and in 1813 
had won in many campaigns the grade of brigadier-general. These 
recollections therefore are a picture of war from the inside; 
they record details rather than results; they deal with camp life 
and bivouacs, with the duties, the agg lg grievances, and 
the aspirations of soldiers and officers. is is so done as to 
render the book an important item in the mass of reactionary 
literature which a long course of indiscriminate eulogy on 
of the army to which have _ 
enthusiasm and devotion as have invested the records of 
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denly to the command of great armies, on the Tennessee, at 
Vicksburg, and at Chattanooga. He does not spare his errors (not 
now exposed for the first time) when, transferred to the Potomac, he 
endeavoured to practise against Lee the continuous direct pressure of 
numbers in which manceuvring was set aside for sheer fighting, and 
which, maintained by his own indomitable resolution, had succeeded 
so well elsewhere. The unpardonable folly of the attack at Cold 
Harbouris justly condemned; but, in requital, the courtesy and mag- 
nanimity of Grant in his final dealings with his vanquished opponent 
receive a just eulogium. And if Lee's successes are described in 
terms more glowing, and his darker fortunes in tones of dee 
feeling, it is not because of the cause, but of the man. The 
Virginian’s character was of that noble kind which retains its full 
measure of dignity in the shadow of adversity. Though “nothing 
succeeds like success,” yet in the last meeting of the hostile 
generals, our admiration and respect are given chiefly to him who 
surrenders his sword; and, viewing them as they appeared in later 
years, when their fortunes diverged so widely, the President of the 
— Republic looks small and commonplace compared with the 

roken-hearted schoolmaster of Lexington. He can be no well- 
wisher of America who does not hope that the day may come 
when she will honour Lee as the greatest of her sons. 


LADY BELL.* 


i is one of the books which, as coming from a writer of 
’ some credit, constantly send the reader in search of a reason 
for their existence other than the universally assumed one that the 
author has, or believes that he has, something to say. The youth- 
ful aspirant, whatever his belief in himself may be worth, starts 
with this degree of self-reliance. It is his motive; he depicts 
scenes, passion, adventure because they have possession of his 
own -nind, and he craves for sympathy, credit, and fame in virtue 
of them ; he does not look about him for a subject ; what he wants 
is some means of giving air and light to what haunts his fancy, 
heart, or brain. The difference between the new and the practised 
novelist often lies in the distinction that the first believes he has 
a story to tell, the other that he can find one at will. And no 
doubt a well-stored mind is in a certain degree independent of the 
imaginative flash which opens out a romantic scheme of action and 
suffering upon the inventive faculty. Many of our best novels have 
vastly little plot in them. Experience, observation, humour, so 
attract and charm the reader’s interest and attention that, if the hero 
and heroine only marry in the end, he does not know till the critic has 
told him that, properly ing, there has been no story—that is, no 
plot—at all. But there has been an inspiration of some sort; long- 
treasured stores of thought and memory have found their way to the 
surface, and the author was right in relying upon them. But if the 
author of Citoyenne Jacqueline has in her time worked under both 
these influences, the present volumes show that she has them. 
Here we must acquit her of any reliance on a store either of know- 
ledge or memory. The plan clearly was to prepare for a novel by 
a preliminary course of reading ; first to get up a period, and then a 
heroine. We cannot compliment her on her success, or recom- 
mend the plan, however painstaking, for imitation. A mass of 
newly-acquired material is as difficult to digest into a story as 
the Propria que maribus and “ As in presenti” into the rustic 
preacher's sermon; in fact, that sort of information won't digest 
unless there has been time enough for it to be shelved, and to have 
slipped altogether out of the learner’s busy and conscious memory. 
Newly-acquired knowledge is apt to obtrude itself on all occasions, 
but especially where its only use is immediate display, and it will be 
labour wasted when the one opportunity is passed by. Nothing, 
for instance, but a solicitude to use every available scrap of 
newly-acquired fact, so as to obscure all sense of taste and 
fitness, could have led a writer of some deserved popularity into 
the uncouth comparisons and allusions which we find in these 
volumes. Not only is her narrative supported by what may be 
called chapter and verse, but every and actor in the crisis 
of his own private fate has, sw to the duty of representing 
himself, to testimony to the author’s erudition. The lover in 
some supreme moment is made the vehicle of an anecdote which the 
discoverer would not willingly let die. Nothing is said or done 
without 2 voucher, and we may safely affirm that the characters 
of the story are in the writer's mind, always subordinate to the 
period in which they play their part; a state of mind which com- 
municates itself to the reader and influences his moral judgment. 
Lady Bell, the heroine, is always running the most extra- 
ordinary rigs, but we excuse her. She could do no less, since 
on her devolves the task of making us acquainted with life as 
the author conceives it to have been a hundred years ago. And 
this office in her is so conspicuous that the reader never thinks 
of censorious criticism, whether she runs away from one hus- 
band, or secretly marries another, or buys a lottery-ticket, or dances 
the Bolero at Kanelagh, or goes alone to a masquerade, or ws 
herself into electioneering. 

This anxiety to utilize the labour of preliminary reading and 
research results in a tone rather hard on the living celebrities of 
the day, who are rarely mentioned without some hint of easy dis- 

nt, indicating a familiarity bordering on contempt. 
us the “exquisite rattling-boned ing Mr. Walpole” con- 
e fine ladies of the pieee go 
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to an exhibition, and see Watts the inventor, “a grey or om 
Scotchman ” ; they criticize hie figure, which might be let alone 
at this time of day, and Lady makes eyes at the Captain, 
and lets him know through their agency that she greatly prefers 
his “ stalwart, well-carried ” to that of the “ baliaeies 
of the modern world.” When a young girl, she falls in with Mrs. 
Siddons, who accepts her services as walting-maid and companion. 
The exigencies of the story require that she should not stay long 
with her, so the good-natured actress finds her another situation, 
and does all that benevolence could ibly require of her; but 
because she urges the plea of having her children to think of first, 
that is, before a perfect stranger, the comment uponit brings a charge 
of selfishness. ‘‘She urged the same plea many atime from youth 
to age in trampling down generosity and even justice, till the very 
world that worshipped her genius was o by her family 
selfishness.” Why, we ask, should a res ble woman who never 
courted publicity out of her calling, and who has been in her grave 
scores of years, have her faults raked up in this way apropos of 
nothing at all. Miss Reynolds and others are introduced to 
the reader, and made to talk im a strain little to the credit of their 
taste; characteristically, as it is supposed, but, as the reader 
perceives, with a garrulity and want of propriety of diction 
common to most of the characters. 

In these days, when every one who has shown that he can 
write a story is tempted to urge his powers, such as they are, to 
utter exhaustion, we res the conscientiousness which, aware of 
flagging fancy, substitutes information for invention rather than 
let the pen run in a course of fluent inanities, or worse. The readers 
for whom Lady Bell was intendéd may learn something—some 
names and facts of a hundred years ago—which they did not 
know before ; but the style always betrays a writer's secret opinion 
of his work; and here, whether from haste or carelessness, or more 
conscious contempt for her readers, or the preoccupation we have 
spoken of, the style is marked by peculiarities which are — 

uzzling to the reader who recalls this author’s earlier works. 
There are pages where the use of the personal pronoun is ignored. 
The mere look of the > indicates some fundamental change 
from ordinary modes of expression, How author or cor- 
rector of the press can see “ Lady Bells” scattered broadcast 
like plums in a cake, and not strike the pen through three- 
fo of them at the very least, is the wonder. “ Lady Bell's con- 
fession to Mrs. Sundon had died on Lady Bell's lips.” “ Lady Bell 
resumed ... all Lady Bell’s pursuits.” “The London smoke which 
had smelt sweet to Lady Bell had not begun to soil the fresh 
spring green when Lady Bell,” &c. Any one who knows what it 
is tobe addressed every moment by his own name will imagine the 
disturbance to eye and ear of this peculiar verbiage ; and there is a 
Mrs. Sundon whose name figures with equal persistency. It is 
perhaps one of the evils of the social system under which most 
novels first see the light that it sanctions a headlong carelessness 
yee ical are not to be critical ; care and accurac 
wasted on to the real meaning 
is enough. We do not think, for instance, that Lady Bell's 
biographer would have written that she “borrowed a of 
chickens from a neighbour that she might have fresh ” with 
the responsibility of three volumes of handsome print phn 
immediately before her eyes. Mixed up with a variety of other 
matter in the close columns of Good Words, precise points of 
wording are immaterial. Nor is this the only inconvenience of 
random writing. We are far from bringing vulgarity in this in- 
stance as a general charge, but recklessness in imagi dial 
almost organ | falls into vulgarity; the pen will write what 
the tongue would not utter; it stands midway between thought 
and speech. The good-natured Mrs. Sundon, Lady Bell's 
chaperon, ao re be deficient in breeding, but she would thenk about 
her stepdaughter’s teeth in a strain wanting refinement, without 
ing the young woman in a mixed company that “ she had not 
teeth for grins because they were too black.” 

Lady personates fine lady of the eighteenth century 
both in character and adventures. She is made to marry an old 
man against her will after the example of Mrs. Pendarves. He dies 
conveniently after the same pattern, though the future Mrs. 
Delaney did not runaway. She forms a fervent female friendship, 
and the two ladies live together for a time, justified by the 
dent of the highborn recluses of len. Their pursuits in the 
country are ted by the idea of Lady Bountiful and the 
description of country life in the Essayists, and she figures in the 
great world of London as a reigning belle, either doing, or 
emphatically not doing, all that historical belles do. is 
surrounded by hosts of admirers, “three-bottle men,” rakes, 
gamblers, &c., and marries secretly a captain in the navy—a very 
‘ pretty ” manly figure, but “ not such a dandy as Rodney had shown 

i '—for no other reason that we can see, considering that she 
was her own mistress, except that some other ladies did the same. 
She and her beautiful friend goto Ranelagh, and were the observed 
of all observers ; ‘‘as conspicuous,” we are told, “ and rather more 
attractive than that gigantic Russian Count Orloff who was yet to 
Rt his size and strength to use in strangling his Czar, Peter II.” 

e are introduced to Mrs. Thrale, on whom the author has 
bestowed some pains. Such attempts at reproduction are hazar- 
dous in the best hands, but we give it as a favourable example. 
Lady Bell and the an Sir Joshua Reynolds :— 

There was the portrait of a little woman, igh 
canvas ; her high-dressed hair with ls, a 
loosely the short waist and bodice, which Sir Sockes strove to paint into 
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Sthercaee improvement on the earlier elongated steel-bound waist and 
ce, 

As Sir Joshua was about to fame the original, the real lady ran un- 
ushered in her hat and cloak into the room. 

The newcomer had not a moment to stay to be introduced to —— 2S 
Trevor and Captain Fane. She was in haste to tell Sir Joshua that she had 
just come down from the Burgh, where she had left her master at ae poe 
of business, but nearly as ailing as the Doctor (good lack what a load she 
had on her head and shoulders!) She wished to know whether Sir Joshua 
had done the retouching which he had taken into his head to throw away 
on a barn-door face beyond improvement. Give her joy on the audacity of 
complimenting herself; but she did not mean to compliment—not that she 
was not well enough pleased with her own, she would never deny it. She 
would like the picture packed and sent out without loss of time. Queeney 
and the rest of the young fry might care to look at it one - ees it was 
all that was left of their mother. Good day to him and to all. 

“You are in luck, Lady Bell,” announced Sir Joshua returning, briskly 
rubbing his hands, from seeing the lady to her coach, “if you have not had 

rewer, who is an an 
well-read scholar, but his wife excels him in the c a ics.” - 

Ofall undertakings, the historical novel is among the most arduous. 
The power to throw yourself into the past so as to create a living 

nt there is so rare that many le fix upon distant times 
‘or their scenes because they offer no field for, or at least seem to 
dispense with, the gifts they want. They are not conscious pro- 
dably of this reason for their choice, but it influences them all the 
same. We are not finding fault with our author for not succeed- 
ing where so few succeed, nor yet for her selection of period, but 
— for not having done her best. Honest pains would have 
everywhere. Her heroine would not have been the silly chit 
she is throughout her career. She would have had some coherence 
and consistence if newly acquired hundred-year old gossip had 
not led her such a . How far the 
would have gained by care is a point on which we not 
enlarge further. 


THE PRINCE CONSORT MEMORIAL.* 


sumptuous volume, enfiched with engravings and chromo- 
lithographs, elucidated with ground plans, sections, &c., and 
altogether got up with evident -— of any but artistic con- 
siderations, is in keeping with the National Memorial which it 
describes and illustrates. Much has been already published in 
the way of handbooks or criticisms on this the most ornate and 
costly work of modern times; but not till now have we been pre- 
sented with an account which is absolutely exhaustive of the 
subject. The folio plates, twenty-four in number, comprise 
a general view of the work, the statue of the Prince, allegorical 
and mosaics, all in colours, likewise engravings in black 
and white of the marble groups at the four angles, and of the reliefs 
round the podium. There are also architectural plates showi 
the foundation and construction, while woodcuts setting fo: 
further details are worked into the letterpress. The explanatory 
text, almost as a matter of course, is much occupied with docu- 
ments, official correspondence, and other matters not recommended 
by novelty or otherwise. Still, as part of the history of the un- 
dertaking, we can hardly object to the recapitulation of what the 
Lord Mayor did at the Mansion House. Almost the only chapter 
which rises above the level of careful compilation is that in 
which the architect himself discourses on the design. Sir Gilbert 
Scott here not only describes a structure which we can all see for 
ourselves, but he discloses his motives and reveals the sources whence 
he borrowed his ideas. The — reads as a criticism written by an 
author on his own works. And yet, though naturally showing satis- 
faction at the accomplishment of an arduous task, it is free from self- 
| onary we Indeed the creator of the work is almost ready to 
t himself in the tribute he pays to his fellow-labourers. Mr. 
Skidmore, Mr. Clayton, Messrs. Salviati, Mr. Armstead, Mr. 
Philip, and others seem in their several materials of metal, mosaic, 
and stone, to have worked together as one of those happy families 
to whom Italy of the middle ages owed the harmonious union of 
the sister arts. We have heard some cavillers object to the final 
Tesult; indeed, as we shall to show, the work is open 
to criticism; nevertheless, on the whole, it does credit to all 
concerned. 

First, we will of the Memorial ‘in its construction, which 
may be said to combine the solidity of a pyramid in the base with 
‘the lightness of a fliche and the delicacy of jeweller’s work in the 
he - cture. may have been in the 

it of passing along i of Kensington will have been 
astonished at the heavy masses moved and ponte hey and at 
the amount of mechanism and steam-power brought into action. 
‘The motive forces now at command are known to give to our 
> age and architects the advantage over the builders of 
The structure, as completed, rests so lightly on the ground, 

and soars so easily and joyfully into the sky, that the tor 
may hardly realize the weight and the magnitude of the com- 
Riowint die From the published statement we make the 

igest :— 

396 piers and arches. The total length of granite steps is two miles 
and a quarter, and the number of steps are 1,803. Some of the blocks of 
granite in the podium weigh fifteen tons. The sub-plinths of the bases of 
stone weighing ten tons, and the bases them- 

in single blocks when unwrought weighed seventeen tons and a half 
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each. The working of each of these stones occupied twelve men for sixteen 
weeks, and cost 260/. The length of polished granite columns is 791 feet in 
fifty-six stones, The blocks forming the ay each weighed, before being 
wrought, thirteen tons and a quarter. The mechanical appliances were 
so perfect that the whole of the work above the podium, including the 
great columns, the arches, the pinnacles, gables, and groining, was erected 
in thirteen weeks. The iron girder which carries the fleche weighs twenty- 
three tons, and the weight resting upon it is 210 tons. 


This rapid recapitulation of masses and weights will enable the 
reader not only to realize the structural difficulties encountered, 
but will also account for the flying rumours that external tie- 
beams could not be removed safely, and that the Memorial in 
divers points needed propping and other assistance. Any one 
acquainted with Italian monuments—with the tombs of the 
Scaligeri in Verona, with the Loggia de’ Lanzi, and the church of 
Sto. Spirito, severally in Florence—will have an ocular proof of the 
infirmity of arches and arcading springing lightly and boldly on 
columns. The thrust, according to well-known laws—a pressure 
provided against in Gothic cathedrals by buttresses—is so 
tremendous that the Memorial could not have stood five minutes 
without some special provision. We have seen in the statement 
above quoted that the fléche pressed down with a weight of no 
less than 210 tons. We remember to have pointed to these 
perplexities when the metal-work was in construction at Coventry, 
ol Se Skidmore at once made a sketch to show that by means 
of an iron girder, accurately delineated in the plates now before 
us, the whole of the superstructure would be bound together 
solidly. Accordingly it was believed, as the event proves, that 
the outward thrust would be neutralized, and the only remaining 
task was to make the four clustered columns sufficiently strong 
to sustain a weight which is estimated at “ twenty-one tons per 
foot super.” 

From this narrative it becomes at once evident that the structure 
owes its safety to the intervention of iron, and we all remember 
the denunciations which Mr. Ruskin has from time to time 
launched against iron and other modern expedients, which he is 
pleased to designate as dishonest. It is often instructive and 
occasionally amusing to follow cobweb tions which inter- 
weave with infinite play of fancy and of rhetoric, ethics, zesthetics, 
and architecture into one. But a professional architect is wise to 
take a more practical view of the work in hand. In the present 
instance there can, we conceive, be no suspicion of dishonesty ; 
certainly every practised eye sees at a glance that iron or other 
metal must be in use; there is in fact so much bronze and other 
metal work visible externally that we may take it almost as a 
matter of course that the internal anatomy is something more than 
of stone. The real question is not whether it is lawful to use 
metal, but whether the metal is used rightly; and we think we 
have arrived at the period when a wise artist will employ what- 
ever material best suits his ends, holding himself accountable only 
for the treatment, which at his peril he must make artistic. In 
the present instance we recognize a studious endeavour to bring 
the whole work into unison ; the bronze, the gold, the mosaics, the 
enamels, and the stone are reduced to harmonious relation. 

Objectors have made their voices heard against this National 
Memorial. Some have that the design is too pretty and 
= that the finished work has a delicacy and a decoration so 

ittle in keeping with our English weather as to need the protection 
of a glass case. Others have cavilled at the society in which the 
Prince, whenever the time may come for him to reach his pedestal, 
will be found. Instead of the statesmen, philosophers, authors, and 
artists of his time, he is placed in the midst of Phidias, Apelles, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Raffaelle, Michael Angelo, Sir Christopher 
Wren, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and the like. The last objection ought 
not to be allowed too much weight. The choice of treatment 
necessarily lay between modern and historic times. Rauch and 
Schinkel in the elaborate monument to Frederick the Great in Berlin 
committed themselves to the former alternative, with its attendant 
disadvantage of cocked hats and knee-breeches. Sir Gilbert Scott, on 
the contrary, presup the spectator tu possess sufficient imagina- 
tion to bring before the mind’s eye people who, though without place 
of meeting on earth, may hope by congeniality of spirit to find a 
common assembly in some abode in space. So irredeemably literal 
and prosaic is the art mind of the _— day that it may even be 
feared that this apology will read asa condemnation. Yet we 
would further urge that this monument is not a Tomb or a 
Mausoleum, but a Memorial. The dead whom we are asked to 
honour is buried elsewhere, and the intention may be taken to be 
to read as in a book, enduring as marble or brass, the spirit and 
the aspirations of ore who has the narrow confines of time 
and space. Such latitude was certainly allowed to the great 
artists of old; and Lord Bacon would seem to plead the cause of 
such liberty when he objects that “reason doth buckle and bow 
the mind unto the nature of things,” and that “ because the acts 
or events of true history have not that magnitude which satisfieth 
the mind of man, poetry feigneth acts and events greater and 
more gwyel Bat > = course will be to allow the artist 
to or himself. It would a , judging from what is now 
to public view, that the had present in his 
mind an Eleanor Cross, a Scaligeri Tomb, a Baldacchino, together 
with Delaroche’s “Hémicycle des Beaux-Arts.” The “primary 
aim,” we are told, was that “of erecting a canopy to overshadow 
the statue of the Prince”; and the second leading idea was to 
give to this overhanging structure “the character of a vast 
shrine.” Sir Gilbert Scott sets forth his motives as follows :— 


Though adopting the style of a Gothic Cross, I have not followed any ex- 
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isting fe but have struck out one suited, to the best of my judgment, 
especially to this individual object. 

The great purpose of an architectural structure, as a part of the Me- 
morial, is to protect and overshadow the statue of the Prince. This idea is 
the key-note to my design ; and my next leading idea has been to give to 
this overshadowing structure the character of a vast shrine, enriching it with 
all the arts by which the character of preciousness can be imparted to the 
object which it protects. The idea, then, which I have worked out may be 
described as a colossal statue of the Prince, placed beneath a vast and mag- 
nificent shrine or tabernacle, and surrounded by works of sculpture, 
illustrating those arts and sciences which he fostered, and the great under- 
takings which he originated. 

The second leading idea was, as we have seen, to give to the 
overhanging structure “the character of a vast shrine,” the germ 
of this idea being the fanciful and somewhat impracticable 
structures in miniature wrought by the old jewellers of Germany— 
ornate shrines which gave ——- for the freest exercise of the 
skill and taste of the modeller, the enamelist, and the worker in 
precious metals. In this Memorial we witness an attempt to 
translate back the image of some such fancy edifice into a structure 
a hundred or a thousandfold the size of the original germ. Much 
in the first embryos must be cast aside as beyond the reach of 
translation or development. Hence we find in the Memorial granite 
in place of less resistant materials. But the architect specially 
prides himself, he tells us, 
in the metal-work of the roof and its gables, and in the lofty fléche which 
surmounts the whole. I have here been enabled [writes Sir Gilbert Scott] to 
realize most exactly the ideal I had in view, and this is unquestionably the 
most marked and characteristic portion of the work, inasmuch as it stands 
quite alone in character and workmanship, so far as I am aware, among 
either modern or ancient structures. 


This sentence, we think, goes far to explain and to apologize for 
the petit and jewelled character of the Memorial. The architect, 
‘we see, openly confesses to have taken as his exemplars works in 
the precious metals, and at all events he has succeeded in reari 
into high heaven a structure rich as a jewel, and elaborate in 
detail and colour as a miniature painting. We agree with Sir 
Gilbert Scott in thinking that the most satisfactory part of the 
design is that which ws, Boe carried out in metal; and we ven- 

, at the time when the Memorial was thrown open to the 
public, to object to the sculpture executed in marble, especially to 
the large groups at the four corners, as indecisive in modelling, 
wanting in breadth of shadow, and: altogether displaying scattered 
weakness instead of concentrated strength. Mr. Armstead’s frieze 
illustrative of Music, Poetry, and Painting, and Mr. Bell’s 
“ America,” are among the best; the latter group, we are glad to 
see, has, since the time when we objected to its vague execution, 
been further carried into detail. But the inherent coldness and 
crudity of all the portions in white marble, nothing—not even a 
London atmosphere—can bring into tone, and most fortunate is it 
that the original idea of running white marble figures into the upper 
structure of coloured marbles and gilded surfaces has been a 
doned; the additional sum attendant on the change into bronze 
‘was well laid out. Another alteration, the great increase of 
gilding, is not so happy; the consequence is a tawdriness which 
would have been ps 1 by the open confession of the con- 
structive materials. 

We cannot pretend to predict what may be the judgment of 
posterity, but we recognize in the crowds which gather round 
the monument even in the worst of weather the approval, or at 
least the curiosity, of contemporaries. Yet we fear that an oft- 
repeated objection may here hold 3 that the work not being 
perfect in any one part, the architect resolved to make it gay 
throughout. But, at all events, we conceive that in after times 
the “ Prince Consort Memorial” will be accepted as a precious 
epitome of those constructive materials and those decorative arts 
which it has been the pride of England to mature or to revive in 
the nineteenth century. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


AST year we had occasion to notice the splendid edition of 
Villehardouin’s Chronique de Constantinople, which formed the 

first instalment of Messrs. Didot’s collection of French medieval 
authors. Joinville’s Histoire de Saint-Louis * must now be briefly 
described. Within the last ten years no less than three reprints 
of that truly classical piece of biography have been issued, two of 
which are the work of M. Natalis de Wailly, the distinguished 
scholar to whom we are indebted for the Villehardouin. The 
present sumptuous volume gives us both the original and a 
modernized text, twenty-six essays illustrating various interest- 
ing points of archeology, numismatics, Xc., a grammar of Join- 
ville’s language, three maps, a gl , and an index. The 
illustrations comprise two chromo-lithographs and a number of 
woodcuts. Amongst the disquisitions added by the editor we 
have remarked especially one on the domestic life of the middle 
ages. The position of the variets is there clearly defined ; and M. 
de Wailly shows that this designation included not only persons 
of low birth who discharged menial offices in the households to 
which they belonged, but also young men sprung from noble 
families, who qualitied themselves by personal attendance on their 
lords for the duties and position of a knight. The essay on the 
nature and limits of the royal authority is also one which cannot 
fail to be read with interest. Our author has no difficulty in prov- 


* Le sire de Joinville : histoire de Saint-Louis. Publiée avec introduction 
notes, cartes, etc., par M. Natalis de Wailly. Paris: Didot. 


ing that, although the inrg’s relations with his great vassals were 
unsatisfactory because his power was checked and often set at defi- 
ance, within the limits of his own personal domain it admitted of no 
control. This fact may be illustrated by the barbarous punishments 
inflicted by Saint-Louis upon blasphemers. It has been generall 
+ medieval legislation, in France at least, sanctio: 
the ding with a red-hot iron of the lips of persons convicted of 
blasphemous Such was not the case; one citizen of 
Paris, and only one, was sentenced to undergo this horrid torture ; 
but this was by the express will of the King, and directly in opposi- 
tion to the advice of his councillors. 

The Sotrées de la villa des Jasmins * may be regarded as a kind 
of French “ imaginary conversation ” or an imitation of the well- 
known Friends in Council. The Duchess Eltha, left a widow 
at a very early age, and thrown into a state of hopeless melan- 
choly by the impossibility of finding in this world the realiza- 
tion of her ideal conceptions of justice, truth, and greatness, 
retires to a villa on the shores of the Mediterranean. Eltha 
is a kind of Christian Lelia, seed with society; but she 
soon gets tired of solitude, and the demon ennut, visiting her 
retreat, drives her to write to an old tutor who was always her 
chief adviser, and who acted as a father towards her. This mentor, 
characteristically named Rabboni, comes from Paris accom ied 
by three or four friends, and Madame de Blocqueville’s two 
volumes are supposed to be the record of the conversations 
which took place daily amongst the members of this society on 
subjects of philosophy, poetry, religion, and art. A —- 
appropriately ends the work, the two contracting parties being the 

uchess Eltha and a young poet. 

Not many of the illustrated books recently published are more 
welcome than the volume on Spain ¢ with which Baron Davillier 
and M. Gustave Doré have jointly presented us. The narrative is 
simply a series of impressions de voyage unaffectedly told, with their 
vicissitudes of enjoyments and annoyances, of accidents and 
pleasures, of comic and quasi-tragic adventures, pictoriall 
rendered by the talent of an artist who bs seerer when his 
crayon finds employment in reproducing fantastic and pic ue 
and contrasts light and Sede 
Davillier starts from Perpignan, inviting us to take our road in 
the correo, the galera, the carro, or the tartana—vehicles which are 

ually original and equally incommodious. He leads us on to 
san iy and then to Valencia; from Valencia we go to Granada, 
thence tc Jaen, Seville, Cordova, Madrid, aah and 
Burgos; atter a short excursion as far as the Balearic Islands, we 
come home by the Basque provinces. In this amusing volume 
history is agreeably blended with sketches of society, and anecdote 
with descriptions of landscape scenery. Baron Davillier is a 

t admirer of the immortal work of Cervantes. “ Everybody,” 
e says, “ who travels, as we did, through the province of a 
Mancha with Don Quixote in his hand, must be struck by the 
accuracy of the descriptions. The portraits which Cervantes 
sketches are as real as his delineations of inanimate nature ; and, 
after an interval of two centuries and a half, we find 
which seem as if they had sat to him for their likeness.” 
The authoress of the Life of some 
ears , to write a complete bi 0 Byron ; the 
and she has given us only the introductory and concluding chapters 
of what would have been a work of considerable extent. The 
Jeunesse de Lord Byron was published some time since ; we have 
now an account of the poet’s last years t, and we see him suc- 
cessively at Geneva, at Coppet, where he meets with Madame de 
Stiel, in Italy, and in Greece. An appendix of documents closes the 
volume, and some of the extracts given are from papers hitherto 
unpublished. 

. Lemerre has done much for the cause of elegant literature. 
His collection of sixteenth-century authors, of which we have had 
already more than once occasion to speak, comprises the re- 
presentatives of the Pleiad, besides Rabelais and Montaigne. 
Agrippa d’Aubigné now ap on the list, and will form one 
of its chief ornaments.§ When, forty years ago, the leaders 
of the Romantic school called public attention to the French writers 
who preceded the classical epoch, they could not fail to dwell upon 
the merits of the Protestant poet, satirist, historian, and states- 
man, Agrippe d’Aubigné. . Sainte-Beuve, M. Saint-Marc 
Girardin, M. Philaréte Ehasles, and other equally competent critics 
pointed out his titles to literary fame, and showed that he deserved 
to be extensively known and read. The interesting work of M. 
Sayous on the writers of the Reformation brought out this fact with 
still ter prominence, and Dr. Merle d’ m1 , himself a de- 
scendant of the Huguenot leader, entertained once the idea of 
buckling himself to ‘the task now successfully attempted by MM. 
Réaume and De Caussade. In the meanwhile several separate 
works of D’Aubigné had been published here and there; thus 
M. Ludovic Lalanne contributed an edition of the Tragigues to 
M. Jannet’s Bibliothéque Elzévirienne, and annotated the Mémoires 
for M. Charpentier’s series; the Aventures du baron de Feeneste 
were given by M. Prosper Mérimée, and, finally, M. Charles Read 


* Les soirées dela villa des Jasmins. Parla marquise de Blocqueville. 
Paris: Didier. 
+ DE Par le baron Ch. Davillier et Gustave Doré. Paris and 
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also reprinted the Tragi Still a considerable number of 
D’Aubigné’s writings, su 


as the Histoire universelle and the 
Confession de Sancy 


, remained accessible to the public only a 
the medium of editions carelessly got up at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century; and it was known besides that a large 
tity of unpublished MSS., including the correspondence, 
been collected by the industry of Colonel Tronchin of 
Beninges, near Geneva. MM. Réaume and De Caussade accord- 
ingly undertook to prepare an edition of Agrippa d’Aubigné’s 
complete works. They obtained access to the nchin MSS. ; 
they procured from various quarters materials which had never 
till then been made use of; they collated, or got collated, the 
old editions with copies preserved in the British Museum 
and elsewhere. Thus armed at all points, they sent to the 
press their first volume, comprising the author's correspond- 
ence—that is to say, about two hundred and fifty letters arranged 
under eight different heads. This series will be found extremely 
important from the light it sheds upon the political and religious 
history of the sixteenth century and the beginning of the seven- 
teenth. MM. Réaume and De Caussade propose completing their 
publication in five volumes, exclusive of the Histotre wntverselle, 
which would form about five volumes more, and which will 
be issued if sufficient encouragement is given to the editors. 
A glossary and an essay on D’Aubigné are to form part of the con- 
cluding volume. 

M. gois Lenormant has just brought out the sequel of his 
Essai sur la propagation deValphabet phénicien.* The instalment 
before us is the first vraison of the second volume ; it treats of the 
Syriac alphabets in all their varieties, the Tartar alphabets, the 
Sabean, the Nabatean, the Arabic, and the inscriptions belonging to 
the Sinaitic region. Some persons may wonder perhaps at the Tartar 

being brought within the compass of this work, and 
supplying materials for one of its most interesting chapters; but 
we must bear in mind that, through their intercourse with the 
Nestorian missionaries, the inhabitants of Western Tartary became 
acquainted with the Syrian alphabet, the characters of which they 
adapted to their own use about the same time when the Hastern 
tribes of the same extensive region vainly attempted to turn to 
similar account the elements of Japanese writing. Discussing 
the subject of the Sinaitic inscriptions, M. Lenormant remarks 
that they were neither exclusively Jewish nor exclusively 
Christian in their origin; a certain proportion of heathen elements 
are mixed up with them, and they cannot be ed as the 
records of oiielas travelling for religious purposes. M. Lenormant 
believes that they were simply indications intended to identify pas- 
turages, and to form rallymg or gathering points for shepherds 
belonging to the same tribe. 

The Lettres 4 une inconnue t+, by M. Prosper Mérimée, form one of 
the most curious collections of correspondence which we have seen 
for a long time. We almost wonder that the unknown lady to 
whom the letters are addressed should have allowed their publica- 
tion ; but we are glad that she did, for no novel can surpass in interest 
this record of a passion which, after having been extremely violent, 
subsided gradually into platonic affection and lasting friendship. 
The first letters are not dated, but they belong, we are told, to the 
year 1841; the last was written at heme ptember 23, 1870, 
two hours before M. Mérimée’s death. In the case of the present 
publication, as in that of the Lettres 4 la Princesse, it is a pity that we 
cannot be allowed to study the feelings of both correspondents ; 
we should have liked to see how the inconnue to govern 
her admirer, to keep him within the boundaries of simple disin- 
terested affection, and, let us add, to play with edged tools without 
getting wounded. The sceptical tun of M. Mérimée’s mind, his 
fondness for irony, his thorough désillusionnement, come out 
strikingly throughout these two volumes, which contain, besides, 

amusing sketches of character and incident; as, for in- 
stance, the description of a party where Madlle. Rachel i 
some scenes from Racine’s tragedies. 

M. Victor Pierre writes the history of the Revolution of 1848 t 
from a point of view which will not please the Republicans. In 
his introductory chapter, tracing the antecedents of the events 
which led to King Louis Philippe’s overthrow, he speaks of the 
September massacres as the baptism of the Republic, and shows 
that violence and bloodshed have been the constant accompani- 
ments of the revolution in its various phases. Both Bonaparte and 
the Republic were the children of ’93; their common origin was 
force ; their means of government, dictatorship; their aim, uni- 
versal levelling for the benefit of the State. A decided taste 
for centralization, impatience of all opposition, and a supreme 
contempt for all religious and moral principles—such are the 
most prominent characteristics of Bonapartism and Republi- 
canism. The only difference, we are told, between the old 
and the new is all to the advantage of the former, because the 
Bourbons during the period which preceded 1789 did not at 
any rate conceal their despotism under the mask of Liberal 
maxims. We do not kaow whether M. Pierre is in favour of a 
or whether he accepts the of a dictator as 
aki inevitable pis-aller ; one thing is quite clear, according to 
that from Lamartine to Caussidiére there is not one of the 


* Essai sur la propagation de Valphabet phénicien. Par M. F. Lenormant. 
Vol2. Livr. Maisonneuve. 


+ Lettres a une inconnue. Par P. Mérimée. Paris: Lévy. 
t Histoire de la Révolution de 1848. Par M. Victor Pierre. Paris: 


ons concerned in the episode of 1848 who will escape blame- 
ess at the bar of posterity. M. Pierre states his facts with toler- 
able accuracy, but his interpretation of them is very one-sided, 

We have received several scientific works of more or less im- 
portance. M. Amédée QGuillemin’s volume * is particularly valu- 
able as coming from the pen of a writer who is thoroughly 
versed in physical science. His style is admirable for its clear- 
ness and precision; no writer could explain so satisfactorily the 
details of the electric telegraph, the steam-engine, photography, 
&c., who did not know intimately the laws upon which these 
various branches of applied science are founded. 

The Dictionnaire de Chimie, so ably edited by M. Wurtz, is 
speedily coming to a conclusion +, the sixteenth instalment taking 
us as far as the letters 74. Amongst the articles contained in the 
last three divratsons which we have received, we may mention 
those relating to the chemical constituents of the muscular system, 
to the nase. Len of bread and of paper, and to the preparation 
of mortar. Their practical character will render them interesting 
to the great majority of readers. The details given in the text 
are copiously illustrated by sketches of machinery. 

M. Moynet’s Envers du thédtre } treats of a subject which we do 
not remember to have seen so satisfactorily attempted before. When 
we are sitting in a comfortable stall at Lane or Covent 
Garden, and admiring the wonderful effects produced by the art of 
the stage-painter, the skill of the machinist, and the taste of the 
costumier, we are apt to forget at what trouble and at what 
expense the theatrical manager is put to amuse his audience, and 
we do not give a thought to the contrivances which end in such 
astonishing results. The little volumecomposed by M. Moynet, and 
illustrated with sixty woodcuts, solves these mysteries for us; it 
takes us behind the scenes, and unravels the complicated 
mysteries of ropes and pulleys, trapdoors and stage properties, 
which constitute the necessary data of a successful pantomime. 

In explaining the mysteries of photography M. Tissandier 
considers his subject from three different points of view.§ First, 
he gives us the history of the science, beginning with the 
earliest efforts of J. B. Porta and the attempts of the al- 
chemist Fabricius, explaining the discoveries of erre, 
and ending with the recent application of M. Poitevin. The 
second part discusses the modus — and reveals the secrets 
of the photographer's studio. Finally, we have an account 
of the numerous applications of photography to industry, science, 
and art, to the necessities of war, and the administration of justice 
by the identification of criminals. 

The Belgian Académie royale des sciences, lettres, et beaux arts|} 
is already a century old, and its history, so far as astronomy 
is concerned, is related by M. Mailly in a very remar 
brochure. Founded under the name of Académie de Marie- 
Thérése, this institution did not originally bring before the public 
any distinguished amount of Belgian talent. One Portuguese 
observer, several Englishmen, one German, and one Frenc 
appear as its chief representatives, and the despotism of Napoleon 
tended still further to prevent the development of native genius. 
A reaction took place on his downfall, but it was only in 1835, 
after the foundation of Brussels and 
unflagging energy of M. Quetelet, that the progress e 
Belgian was really manifest. that period their 
activity has been in ing steadily, and investigations conducted 
at the Brussels Observatory must be reckoned amongst the most 
striking that have been contributed to European science during the 
last forty years. 

M. Soubeiran’s small volume on Hygiéne§] is a work which 
we should like to see widely circulated. The author aims especially 
at being practical; he writes for persons who want results rather 
than theories, and who desire to have a few simple rules which 
they can carry out without much difficulty. The instructions he 
gives include the construction and ventilation of houses, food, 
dress, exercise, mental and intellectual work, sleep, and gymnas- 
tics; they extend over the whole life of man, and form in their 
entirety a er valuable code of precepts. 

Am the scientific publications of M. Gauthier Villars 
we find the fourth volume of M. Flammarion’s year-book on 
astronomy.** It is as usual full of the most interesting facts, and 
contains a complete account of the principal phenomena lately 
observed. The transit of Venus, the eclipses, the form and 
physical nature of the moon are successively discussed, and the 
author gives a record of all the aerolites which have fallen 
between the years 1866 and 1870. The volume closes with 
an account of the planets récently discovered, and with a de- 
scription of M. Janssen’s aeronautic voyage undertaken for the 
purpose of studying the eclipse of December 22, 1870. This book 
1s illustrated with thirty-three astronomical diagrams. 


* Les ications de la physique aux sciences, & V'industrie et aux arts. 
Par Am Guillemin. Paris and London: L. Hachette & Co. 

¢ Dictionnaire de Chimie. Par M. A. Wurtz. Livraisons 14-16. Paris 
and London. L. Hachette & Co. 
ais L’envers du thédtre. Par J. Moynet. Paris and London: L. Hachette 


Les merveilles de la photographie, Par G. Tissandier. Paris and 
Ledaon : L. Hachette & Co. 
De Vastronomie dans Tacadémie royale de Belgique; rapport séculaire. 
Pal M. Ed. Mailly. Bruxelles: Hayez. vail 
| Hygiene élémentaire. Par le Dr. Soubeiran. Paris and London: L. 
Hachette & Co. 
** Etudes et lectures sur Castronomie, Par Camille Flammarion. Vol. 9. 
Paris: Gauthier Villars. 
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M. Radau has done good service by the publication of his 
tables.* Issued for the first time in 1864, they are drawn up from 

Laplace’s formula, and the author introduces them with a very 
perspicuous set of instructions on the way in which they are to be 
made available. 

We are always puzzled when we come to s of current French 
novels and poetry. It has often been observed that French 
works of fiction have become worse and worse, and that there is 
no symptom of reform in what pretends to be the study of modern 
society and of contemporary manners. The last volume of tales 
(s posthumous one) by M. Prosper Mérimée is certainly not fit 

for general reading ; but it shows all the qualities of style which 
characterized the author of Colomba and Carmen. ft . Mavier 
de Montépin has not even the merit of writing good French, and 
ublishers are now reduced to reprint the realistic compositions of 
NIM. Gustave Flaubert and Champfleury. Many years ago M. 
Sainte-Beuve astonished a considerable portion of the public by 
his favourable criticism of Madame Bovary }, and many persons 
wondered that a writer who admired Eugénie de Guérin’s corre- 
spondence and the beautiful essays of Madame de Tracy could 
sit down deliberately and praise a novel which had been found 
bad enough by a very tolerant Government to justify a public 
prosecution. M. Flaubert’s masterpiece of cynicism is now once 
ogin thrust before us, supplemented by a verbatim report of 
trial to which it gave rise. The advantage of this ptdce justi- 
ficative is obvious; as the Government prosecutor had to show in 
the clearest manner the disgusting nature of the work incriminated, 
he collected and put together all the most objectionable passages ; 
so that in the present edition the reader will find not only the 
novel complete, but an anthology for easy reference. 

M. Champfleury’s Amoureux de Sainte-Périne § created also no 
small stir when published for the first time, because the book was 
considered as a libel upon a well-known mason de santé in Paris. 
An unflinching advocate of realism in literature, and  aaecper. 
to describe characters strictly as they are, M. Champfleury un- 
fortunately persists in confining his observations to the “ ohemian ” 
classes of, society, and consequently his works, if not grossly 
immoral as a whole, meee on = he a of the reader i impressions 
of a disagreeable and painful 

With M. André Theuriet, M. M. Jousselin, and M. Legouvé 
we come to a purer atmosphere, and we need no longer ex- 
claim Caveat lector! The author of Le bleu et le noir} is 
not always natural, and his poetry is often spoiled by a certain 
affectation which provokes us; but he appeals to the best 
feelings of our nature, and whether he yields to the power of 
melancholy (le noir) or takes a more cheerful view of the world in 
which he lives (Je blew), he is equally striking. M. Jousselin’s 
Enfants pendant la paix] ought to become a favourite book with 
children. Itisa edtnailen ‘of fables and school stories written in 
~ try, breathing tne most healthful spirit, and well illustrated by 

rtall, whose talent ap: to far greater advantage here than 
in the volume entitled comédie de notre temps **, the tone of 
which is decidedly objectionable. M. Legouvé's octavo contains, 
besides three tragedies, a series of short poemst} com d at 
different times, and far above the average of modern Woesah besten 
Finally, we have to notice a [s and elegant enashaion ‘of 
ye ed Le Cidtt, by Mr. F Nokes; it it is inscribed to 

uizot. 


* Tables barométriques et hygrométriques pour le calcul des hauteurs. Par 
M. R. Radau. Paria Geuthior Vil Villars. 

t Derniéres nouvelles. Par Prosper Mérimée. Paris: 

t Madame Bovary. Par Gustave Flaubert. Edition definitive. Paris: 
Charpentier. 

§ Les amoureux de Sainte-Périne, suivis de Richard Loyauté. Par Champ- 
deury. Paris: Charpentier. 

|| Le bleu et le noir. Par A. Theuriet. Paris: Lemerre. 


% enfants pendant le paix. Par M. Jousselin. Paris and Londan: 
achette & Co, 


** La comédie de notre temps: 
Bertall. Paris: Plon. 


+ Thédtre complet. 


études au crayon et & la plume. Par 
Par E. Legouvé, del’Académie frangaise. Paris: 


"Corneille's Tragedy, “ Le Cid,” translated into English blank verse, 
Nokes. London: "Hachette. » 


We have been requested by Colonel Cuartzs C. Fraser to state 
that what he said to Lord Desart was :—“ I tell you, Lord 
Desart, upon my honour, that if you do”—not (as printed 
in last week's SatuRDAY Review) “if you do not sign this 
Declaration, I consider that you will cause much unhappiness 
to your friends.” 


NOTICE. 
We bey leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


Nearly ali the back Numbers of the Satunpay Review may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., to whom all Communica- 
tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The Annual Subscription to the Satorpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, 1s £1 10s. 6d., or 
$7 50 gold, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, at 
the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, or to Mr. B. F. 
Srevens, American Agency, 17 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London. International Money Orders can be sent from any 
office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in advance, 
may commence at any time. 


Now ready, VOLUME XXXVI, bound in cloth, price 16s. 
Cloth Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2s. each. Also, 
Reading Cases, price 2s. 6d. each. May be had at the Office, or 
through any Bookseller. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Price 6d. 
CONTENTS OF No. 949, JANUARY 3, 1874: 
Political Prospects. 
The Yellow Book. _ Politics at Oxford. 
The Bengal Famine. The Gold Coast. France. Mr. Fawcett on Wages, 
The Ballot at Newcastle. 
Books and Men 
The New Shakspeare Society. Fresule. Modern Fairy Tales. 


What the Railways Might Do. ‘A Now Batch of Cardinals. Florin or Half-Crown ? 
The Theatres. 


Lockyer’s Solar Physics. 
Constable and his Correspondents. Master 
A Princess of Thule, Hall’s Modern English. The Todas. 
The Memorial. 


Chesney's Military Biographies, Lady Bell. 
French Literature. 


CONTENTS OF No. 948, DECEMBER 27, 1873: 


The French Budget—Spanish Affnize—The Wrongs of Scotland—Russia and Khiva 
—Ecclesiastical Legislation m Prussia—Mr. Arch and the Labourers—The 
Apostle of Arbitration—The Liverpool School Board. 


The Year—Christmas—The Government of Public Schools—The Lesser Churches of 
Rome— New Chicago—Bishop Reinkens’s Last Pastoral—The Modern Chester- 
ee for Five Guineas. 


The Pari Antiquity of Man—Life of Patteson—Mountain, 
Mere—Elena—Woods’s Herodotus—The Simancas Reeords— 
Christmas Books. V.—American Literature. 


London : Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LONDON BALLAD CONCERT, St. James's Hall, Saturday 


| 10, at Three o'clock. Miss Edith W; Miss ‘Sophie 


‘and Mr. Frat. Pianoforte, Mr. Sydney Smith. The ondon Vocal U 
Direction of Mr. Walker (of Paul's), uctors, Mr. 
J. L. Hatton. 6s. Family Tickets (for Four) Reserv: ts, 
Area, 23.; Gallery Is. A St. James's Hall; the usual 


Reval AC ADEMY of ARTS, Burlington House. — The 
next, January 5, at Ten o'Cloek. 


DORES GREAT PICTURE of “ CHRIST LEAVING the 
“ Francesca 


da Rimini,” Neophyte," &e., at the Do! “GALLERY New Bond 
“ SHADOW DEATH.”—Painted by Mr. Horman 
Hunt. Now on View from Ten till Five. 398 Old Street. Admittance, 


One Shilling. 


T= = SOCLETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 


ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


pusric WORKS DEPARTMENT in INDIA. 
EXAMINATION FOR DIRECT APPOINTMENTS IN 1874 
Candidates intending to present themselves at the Exami sy 
r are. uested to cond thelr names wit. 

Public Works Department, India Office, London, 8 
filled up may be fo: rwarded. immediately. ‘They must be British born su’ 
of 24 on and of good 
rou ve been em, not than Bight Mon’ 

tay Bight as Pupils or Assistants under a Civil or 

India Office, November 1873. 


™ Rey. ALEX. J. D. DORSEY, B.D. (Chancellor’s 


Lecturer at Ki ill RESUME his LECTURES, 
and LESSONS, at 13 anuary 12. 


Hye PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 115 


Terrace, Hyde Park. 


The JUNIOR TERM begins January 8. 7! 
The SENIOR TERM January %. 
containing Terms, Names of Professors, &c., may be had on application to the 


Laby-RESsI DENT. 
Head-Master—The Bev. WM. BELL, M.A., late Scholar of Ch. Coll., Cambridge. 

Tuition F 

£40 

SRoRETARY. 
WOLLASTON 


President—The Right Hon. Earl GRANVILLE, K.G 
A liberal atten by of of the Universities. 
Fifteen Guineas per annum. Board in the Head-Master's House, 
will J 
re-open on January 20, 
Apply to the 
KNOCKER, Esq., Town Clerk. 


| 
| 
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COLLEGES, and 45 Harley W. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES. 
Principal—The Rev. J. LLEWELYN DAVIES, M.A. 
will most for the Lent on Monday, January 19. In 


Modern Tanguages on on th Boarders received 
walls by Miss Woop and Miss Parry. Lge. with fall particulars may be 
on to the Assistant-Secretary, Miss GROVE, at the College Offi 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL for GIRLS between Five 
Fourteen, 43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 
The cuasens will re-open on Monday, January 19. 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application to Miss GROVE, at the College Office. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


COLLEGE of SS. PAUL, STONY STRATFORD. 
President. 


The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of OXFORD. 
Vice- Presidents. 

The Venerable EDWARD BICKERSTETH, D.D. 

CALEDON GEORGE DU PRE, Esq., M.P. 

The Hon. CHARLES LINDLEY W@OD. 

The Rev. CANON LIDDON, D.D. 

J. LEWIS FFYTCHE, Esq., M.A. 

The Rev. R. N. RUSSELL, M.A. 

Chairman of Council._Sir CHARLES L. YOUNG, Bart. 
Vice-Chairman._ALEXANDER K. MACKINNON, Esq. 
Warden.—The Rev. WALTER M. HATCH, Fellow of New College, Oxford. 

Sub- Warden.—The Rev. JAMES W. KNIGHT. 


ILLEGE of 8. PAUL isa Pa ® School adapted to the requirements of the 
Sons of the C an eee © asses, providing a liberal Education, similar to that of 
the older Public but at 


Instruction is in strict conformity with the principles and doctrines of the 


of 
Rates Instruction is Sixty Guineas _—. This sum includes also the 
Washing, Attendance, Stationery, and all necessary except Books. 
The next Term commences on January 23, 1 
Further I may be d from the SECRETARY. 


: J NIVERSITY COLLEGE SC HOOL, LONDON. 
Head-Master-T. HEWITT KEY, M.A., F.R.S. 
Vice-Master—_E. R. HORTON, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 

The LENT TERM will begin — new Pupils on Tuesday, January 13, 1874, at 9.10 A.M. 

The School is close to the Gower Street Station of the Metropolitan Rai:way,and only a few 
minutes’ walk from the Termini of several other Railways. 

containing full information respecting the Courses Instruction given in 
Sehool, Fees, and other particulars, may be obtained at the Office of the College. e aed 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 


WIMBLEDON SOHOOL, Surrey, S.W. 


JOHN M. SRACKENBURY. , of St. John's College, Cambridge, 
Rev. CHARLES J. WYNNE, M. A. of Jesus College, Oxford. 
Assisted by Nine Resident Masters and other Professors. 
The chief aim of this School is to combine the tone and discipline of the great echeole with 
of ef vencemest in all the different studies that have introduced into the 
Competitive Examinations for Military, Naval, and Civil Appointments. 
School, which is limited to 100 “Boys, is divided into small classes, so porn Sed 
receives all individual attention. 
rs obtained during the last ten years include of 80 did 
for the Competitive Examination for Woolwich, and 90 for vom AY and of = b have at 
different times obtained the first place on the ee 
During the ear (1873) ten were A Condidates for Weslwich, tour tee Direct Com- 
Cooper’ 's Hill, and one for the Mari 


mences on Tuesday, January 
or further particulars apply to either of the HEaD-M 
The aim of Fullands School is wide for the Sons of Gentlemen s thoroughly good 
ucation, similar to to that given atthe lie Schools, but at a moderate cost. 
incipal and Head- Master. 
Mr. REED, Yellow of the College of Preceptors, London. 
Vice- Principals. 
First MATHEMATICAL MasTer.—Rev. WILLIAM REED, M. Si lege, 
Cambri ; 16th Senior Optime, Tripos, 1369 
Pe CLASSICAL MASTER.—FRANCIS REED, Esq., B.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 
are Three School Terms in the year, of an average duration of Thirteen weeks each. 
The Loot Term begins on January 22, 1874. “ 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 


ABINGDON SCHOOL, Berks bey! Miles from Oxford).— 

This old Foundation new Bu api fine brosing A 

ay School. and an 

be held, if advisable. in Th School has valuable Scholarships at Oxford. — 
‘Apply to the Head- Master, Rev. E. SUMMERS. 


A PROSPECTUS of Mr. NASH’S LECTURES and CLASS- 
= at COLLEGES for LADIES will, be forwarded on application | to 


A TIONAL INSTITUTION.—PUPILS reside alter- 
Paris and Coburg. There are a few VACANCIES. Mg ay KORNE- 

MANN, an be in oie at 18 Norfolk Street. Strand, from January | to Jan 8. 

References in Paris, the Rev. E. de Pressensé, E. Bersier, and Dr. G. Monod; in 

London, M. M. Johnson, Esq., 20 Austin Friars, E.C. 

LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE. — Principal, 
Dr. SCHMITZ, F.R.8.E., late Rector of Ap 
be RM will commence on Monday, 19, 4.— Application: 3 for 

eR to The PRINCIPAL, at the College, Spring Grove, near Islew orth, 


ENGINEERING and MILITARY EXAMINATIONS.— 

JOHNSTONE, M.A.. formerly Professor, Examiner, and Chaplain 
Cooper's Hill, Woolwich. the Line, &c.—Bromsgrove House, 


FPAIBFIELD HORNSEY, N.—Mr. L. WALTON, B.A. Oxon, 
BUPILS to prepare for the Public Schools and Universities. 


.—Mr. and WILKINS receive ve BOYS 


HOUSE, Ramsgate. — An 


will January 20, to award FOUR EXHI- 
ASTER. 


NAVAL 
R.N. ACADEMY, SOUTHSE 


At the last —— Cadet Examination One-Third of the —_ Competitors pessed 
from Eastman’s R.N. Academy. Pupils are received from Eight years of age and upwards. 


ARSHALTON HOUSE, Surrey.— PREPARATION for 
Woolwich, the Line. the Navy, the Indian, Civil and Forest Services, as well as for 
Matriculation in Oxford, Cambridge, and London.—Terms 


E DUCATION in GERMANY. — Professor HIRSCH at 
Canstatt, Wiirtemberg, has Vacancies for TWO PUPILS.— 
particulars, apply to FREDERIC HoORWOOD, 106 Palmerston Old road Cc. 


A‘. DAILY GOVERNESS.—An Experienced LADY desires 
RE-ENGAGEMENT in London or within miles 

nglish, French (acquired in Paris), Music, Singing, pring, the of 
fe in. hest testimonials. Liberal salary.—Address, M.S., care of C. Roberson, Esq., 
50 Bedford ra Row, W.C. The answers to a former ‘Advertisement ware unfortunately lost 
through the ness of a Servant. 


ANTED,. One or Two GENTLEMEN with Small Capital, 


to form a PRIVATE COMPANY. “Seven per Cent. and collateral advantages 
fan Fielic: .—Applications may be addressed, H. H., care of Housekeeper, 58 Lincoln's 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH wanted to PURCHASE. — 

Persons having the above to SEL can with the Teeth,” or if forwarded by post 
their value will be sent per return.—Mesers. BROWN NING, 5 Chilworth Street, Westbourne 
Terrace, London ; and 11 Booth Street, Piccadilly, M 


GAN QANATORIUM.—SUDBROOK P ARK, Richmond Hill. 
Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M. D., Edin 
For Invalids and those requiring rest and change. Turkish Bathson the premises, 


"THE PALL-MALL.. — This REST AUR ANT i is REMOVED to 
more Spaci Prem 
M4 REGENT STREET. WATERLOO PLACE, 
(Embracing the late Gallery of Tiustvation, mat is a available for Regimental Dinners 
similar Partie 
Entrance to Private Rooms in Carlton’ Street, adjacent. 
Open for Suppers, as before, under an Exemption License. 


BREIGHTON. — BEDFORD HOTEL.— Every endeavour is 

madeto render this Hotel long-existingrepute. Spacious Coffee Room for 
Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-V Service in the Hotel.— Communications to The 
MANAGER, Bedford Hotel Company, Limited. 


DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 Royal Exchange, Manufac- 

° turersof CHRONOMETERS. WATCHES, ASTRONOMICAL, HOUSE and TUR- 

RET CLOCKS, to Her Majesty, and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales; Makers of the Great Clock 

of the Houses of ant, and of the | New Standard Clock of the Royal hy tet 

Greenwich. C 1 Strand, 34 and 35 Royal Exchange (adjoining 
Lloyd's). London. Factory. Savoy Street. 


r [HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.—The real 
NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than Thirty Years ogo ty WE wean 8.BURTON, 
when plated by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington & Co., is the best article next to 
silver that can be used as such, either y or ornamentally,as by no test can it be dis- 
ished from real silver. 
small useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and durability, as follows :— 
Fiddle or Bead 
PATTERNS. Old Silver. | or Thread. 


~ 


2 Salt Spoons, gilt 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl .. 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs..... 

1 Pair of Fish Carvers. 


Dane 


eee 


| 
| 


9 12 66 3 3. 

Any Article to be had segiy at the same Prices. An Oak Chest to contain the above, and 

number of Knives, &c., £2 15s. A Second Quality of of Fiddle — 
and Cot and Forks, £1 4s. per doz. | I ‘ea Spoons, 12s. 
Tee an ffee Sets, Electro-Silver on White Metal, £3 = te £25. 
lectro-Silver on Nickel, £7 17s. to 

Dish Electro-Silver Nickel :—A Set of Four Pattern, £9._A Set of 

Four, Beaded Pattern, £10 10s. A Set of Four, Fluted Pattern, £12 10s. Chased aud id Engraved 


Patterns, from £14 to £26. 

Cruet Frames. ee lver :—Three Glasses, 12s. £2 6s. Four Glasses, 156. to £2 188. 
Six Glasses, £1 4s. to £4 16s. Seven Glasses, £1 18s. to v7 10s. Biscuit Boxes, 14s. to £5 10s. 
Warmers, £7 2s. 6d. to £15 15s. 

rt Fruit Knives and Forks, from 45s. to £9 12s. the dozen ae Cases, from 8s. 

Fish from 456. to 96s. the dozen. Knives an trom £4 4s, 68. 

doze ‘ases, from 8s. and 15s. Fish Carvers, in Cases, from 15s. to 84s. the 

All kinds o of Replating done by the Patent process. 

WILLIAM S. BURTON, General Furnishing Ironmonger, by to H.R. 
Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE, 
unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 30 large 
39 Oxford Street. ;1, 14, 2,3, and 4 Newman Street; 4, aoe and 6 Perry's Place; and 
1 Newman Yard, Lond lon, W. The Cost of delivering Goods to the most distant parts of the 
United Kingdom by Railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8, BURTON will always undertake 
delivery ata small fixed rate. 


CHAIRS and SOFAS.—HOWARD _ SONS, 

solicit an i ion of their Stock, which is of the most varied deseription. 
25, %, & 27 Berners Strect, Oxford Street, London, W.; Patentees of Wood Tapestry, Parquet 
Flooring,and Carpet ; Decorators and Cabinet Makers, 3, by ste steam power. 


GMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS, 
Patents Nos. 1124 and 3141, (Price from 25s.) 
Is in Stock th: ‘hout the Country by Upholstere: d Bedding Warehousemen. 
whose names will be fo ywarded on ‘application 
W. A. & 8. SMEE, 
6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, 


Who will also Servet, upon uest, post free. the New and Revised Eéiica, with Prices, 
f their Designs of Furniture, and of Iron and Brass Bedstead 


Ct; ARK’ PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 
a... Coiling. Fire Ay Thief Proof, can be adapted to any Window or other Opening. 
& CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone Place, W.; Paris, Manchester, 


H. J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier and Outfitter. 
e 116, 18, 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill. 


anchester—10 osley Street. 
Liverpool—50 Bold Street. 
Birmingham—39 New Street. 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS, 


COMPLETE PREPARATIONS have been made for YOUNG 


GENTLEMEN'S OUTFITS on their return to School. The Stock comprises tastetul 
Designs in Suits for ragged Boys. and “ Regulation" Suits. as worn at Eton, Harrow, 
and other great Schoo! ercoats in warm materials from One Guinea. 


THE SHIRT, HOSIERY, and HAT DEPARTMENT.—Great 


care has been ‘taken in the clacton of Winter Stock, and_ with special reference to the 
qhoure ae suitable for each dress. Whetherin Hats, Hose. Ties, or other articles, 
will be found to onize with the particular tint of dress selected. ane Shirts 

end Underclothing are of superior quality, while the Prices are most moderate. 


BITIONS, value £25, tenable ‘wo or more years.—Apply to Rev. the HEA 


OOLWICH and ARMY DIRECT.—Rev. Dr. HUGHES 
(COOPER'S HILL of Mr. | 


NDIAN CIVIL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Cooper’s Hill. 
for Admission are specially PREPARED by Rev. WRIGLEY. 
Telegraph. 


TO GENTLEMEN—EVENING DRESS SUITS of the highest 
finish and fashion at H. J. NICOLL’S. Addresses in London. 114 to 120 
| and 22 Cornhill; Manchester, 10 Mosley Street ; Liverpocl, 50 Bold Street ; 
39 New Street. a 
TRON WINE BINS.— VIENNA MEDAL awarded to 
FARROW & JACKSON, 18 Great Tower Street, $ Haymarket, 91 Mansell Street, London; 
and 23 Rue du Pont Neuf, Paris. 


DENMAN’S GREEK WIN E 8: 
FERMENTED GRAPE JUICE ONLY. 
20 PICCADILLY, W. 
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